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Dr. Bilguer 's title- page *, ig no Ways appoſite to the 


e of bis book, and tends to miſlead the reader. A 


» Diflertatio 8 Medieo- .chirurgica de Membro. 


rum Amputatione, rariſſime adminiſtranda, aut quaſi abro- 


ganda, Kc. Which is tranſlated, A Difertation on | the Inu- | 


By e of the wr anna of WR: N Bo 
| oh Perhaps 
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"HEN 1 publiſhed my Letters on Compound 
FF PFraflures, I did what appeared to me neceſ= 
a and proper; and ſeeing writers in general have 
_ miſunderſtood Dr. Bileuer on amputation, I have, 
From the ſame motives, taken pains to ſet him in the 
light be ought 1o be placed, that his book may not be 
entirely neglefied, and thtown aſide, and the commu- 
_ pity deprived of ſome benefits that may be derived 
from his publication. Indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Dr. Bilguer, if the tranſlation is right, has not ex- 
preſſed bis meaning ſo clearly as it might, or ought o 
baue been done; and for want of a full explanation, 
has ſet a face upon bis writings, which, at firſt ſight, 
mates an unfavourable impreſſion ; nor can be be 
rightly underſtood without a thorou gh examination, 5 
and comparing one part with another. The title= 
page prefixed by Dr. T. iſſot is not a tranſlation of 
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n oe 
a5 it | bas bence been read with a prej dice na- 
tural to an apparently inconſiſtent propoſition ; or it 
may probably have been only dipped into, or ſrimmed 
ae as unworthy of notice. Otherwiſes it is in- 
/ poſſible to account for ſome groſs miſrepreſentations, 
which muſt appear liable to cenſure. From the diſ- 
guiſe in which Dr. Bilguer's book appears, I own 
p Jagen! his meaning, with reſpe to his indiſcrimi- 


_ _ 
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N nally forbidding amputation, when I wrote the In- 
1 turolucbion to ny Letters on Fratiures; and I am 
1 glad of an opportunity of doing bim that juſtire bis 
®K merit deſerons, The bort Efſay on tb Uſe of Opinns 
MH in Mortifications, is intended as an addition to ohaz , 
RY iv e wo writien Ker chr N 5 


t 
e Pty 10 note, for Warren, read Warner. P. 36. Une 2. FM 
contulion, u vi P. 34. I. 25. for it is, 1. is it. P. 30. 1 2. for &f- 
 ficaces, r. efficacies. P. 45. 1, 26. for this, r. the, P. 46. note, for ar- 
ment, . armament. F. 56. I. 22. dele after, For anaſtomiſing, 
r. anaſtomoſing. For iodine, ſchirrhi, 1 nnn 1. * 
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" Unetkr, properly fo called, has, no 8 


feelſſion has been 


throw away many valuable and neceſſary parts of 


ractice, along with the rubbiſn. It may clearly 

be demonſtrated, that the cure of external diſeaſes 

; l medicaments has degenerated, as attention to 
1 performing manual operation has taken place: 
und that theſe diſtinct- offices do not always, as 

0 they ought to do, go hand in hand. However, 
it muſt be confeſſed, we have reduced the trouble 


in curing many accidents, by reverſing the plan 


of the ancients. The old ſurgeons, in their de- 


ſcription of diſeaſes, &c. very properly fiiſt con- 


oo ſidered the means of preſerving limbs, in acci- 


7 dents where Om? Was * probability of ſucceed. 
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0 doubt, been much improved i in this century „ 5 
and the medical pt of this branch of the pro- 


mplified in ſome inſtances with 
advantage, but in others, ſo much as even to 
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i ing; ; and operations were their laſt. reſource- 
whereas, in theſe enlightened days, we begin me: 
chapter with the knife and ſaw, and thus, without 
a moment's loſs of time, reduce the redious and 


troubleſome work, of attempting to ſave a limb, 


8 ſimplicity. From unfortunate eyents, this ſhort 
way. of going to work, with utter contempt of 
information, is promoted with vigour by men of 
high rank “ in their profeſſion; and it is ſaid, 
* a contrary doctrine has been propagated and. 
: 6. employed, to the prejudice of mankind, by 
8 7 covering. ignorance and timidity, and alſo, for 


* ſerving the baſe purpoſe of malevolence;“ ph 


which is a cenſure that muſt ſtimulate thoſe, who 


are concerned in it, to a defence. Were amputation 
|  diffieule, ſome of theſe aſperſions might have the 
appearance of truth; but a man muſt be very ignor 
rant indeed, who cannot take off a leg, an operation 
10 performed by any blockhead; accordingly 
it is done daily by unfeeling men of very con- 
| Hned abilities, who are no ways capable of pre- 
venting the neceſſity of fuch an operation. And 
| whether of the two, the operator, or one capable 
of icons without operations, is a man of moſt 
kill? Certainly, if it ſhould appear from prac- 
} tice, of which- I have no doubt, that more limbs 
may be. preſerved than has Hitherto been ima- 
9 gined, e's motives. chan ignorance anc timidier 
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AMPUTATION. 8 


wilt ſeem to have given riſe to the dodtrine, which 
- «oppoſes precipitate. amputation; and in matters 
of ſcience, truth ought not w be repreſented as 
à cloak for male volence. Yet, perhaps, the 
| e reaſons in favour of amputation may 
1 eagerly followed far and wide, by thoſe who. 
pay implicit. e to the mee, of TANG - 


; Dames. 


Nevertheleſs, it is not nes a great. or little 
name, that a judgment of men's opinions ſhould be 
formed; but as they are right, and accord with 
| truth; "of which we ſhould judge by plain and 
ſimple. facts. No man, in general, is more to be 


believed than Hippoerates ; and yet when. he tells 


NM that if a tendon 4s cut aſunder, it will not grow 
together again, we know he was miſtaken, owing 
perhaps to his proceeding upon an ill- founded 
general opinion, to his not being acquainted with 


the right way of managing this accident, or to 5 
bis being led to make an unfavourable. prognoſ- 


dic, from his patient being placed under very un- 
favourable circumſtances. And it is not very 
. unlikely, that the dreadful account we have bad 


of the event of bad compound fractures, where 


amputation does not take g mY be you 10 
105 Spare of theſe cauſes. 1 

Now, that amputation ſtands open 23 fixed. 

1 3 as rational Principles as any part of ſurgery, 


and that it will ever be a uſeful and neceſſary te- 
medy, under certain circumſtances, cannot be de- 
nied; but that it might frequently have been 
Ae with, where it has been . 1. 
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r THOVGHTS on 
believe, equally true, Thoſe therefore, in my 


opinion, have done right, who have endeavoured 
to perſuade practitioners againſt precipitately per- 


forming this operation, eſpecially as operations, it 


is faid by thoſe who have opportunities of know- 
Ing, are the great, and almoſt only object, ſtu- 
| dents in ſurgery purſue: and becauſe they were 
taught to believe, that unleſs amputation was im- 
| mediately performed in hd compound frablures, 4 
mortification, or a large ſuppuration, with: forma- 
tion and Jodgment of matter, which would ha- 
zard the life of the patient,” and frequently Kill 
bim, would be the conſequence, without a line 
being drawn betwixt thoſe caſes; where am- 
putation is, and is not neceſſary, Wherefore, we 
will attempt to ſupply this deficiency, that what 
| ve have already written upon this ſubject may 
not, from any thing that has ſince deen faid, ban 2 
17 mu to be groundleſs and vain. 


When a limb has by any means. 6 fs 


: W an injury, that the bones are ſhattered to 
pieces, and the muſcles and ligaments, &c. are ſo 
| bruiſed and torn, that, the veſſels being deſtroyed, . 
there is no poſſibility of a future circulation in the 


part, or that, though capable of being kept on, 


9 would at laſt be uſeleſs, after a long and hazard- - 
bus cure, it has generally been thought right, and 
I believe it is right, to rempve it immediately. "The 


only objections of force are, that it is unneceſ- | 


ſary to remove it by cutting through the ſound 5 
parts, and that the patient much Ridomer reco- 
; Fre "Ip 2 18 bans ces 'the bark of 
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che eg from the united ſhock given to the 


| nervous | Ke than when it is delayed ſome. 


time. On the other hand, there are many well 


ibid 0 for a contrary procedure; and in 
the few caſes J have met with, in which the opera- 
tion was immediately Pee I, from the vio- 


lence of the injury, I have followed the practice 


ol rn? off the limb in the common way, as. 


| ſoon as could, and with good ſueceſs. Even 


ill juſt enquire into his mode of proceeding. 


Indeed, as what he ſays is manifeſtly delivered | 
a a good intention, and is the reſult of uncom- 
mon public experience, it ought, I think, to be 
5 attended to. His ſituation afforded him the moſt 
1 5 deſperate and proper caſes for trial; and thoug h his 
inteations of cure might | be purſued as more 
| eligible remedies, yet he is, no doubt, a moſt able 
3 ſurgeon, and we cannot ſee any reaſon for reject- 
ing his opinion with contempt, except we miſtake * 
_ meaning, and ſuppoſe that he condemns the 
Practice of removing diſeaſed or injured . by 4 


5 a» bs dr: in all caſes whatever. 08 


4. 


* See Mr. Roscher paper on 3 . Mem, : 


ji Royal Acad. Surg. Paris, vol. ii. Neal's Tranf, p. 28 5. 


' | Excepting the fingers, 1 have only met, in my own prac- 


1 dee, with three inſlances. To bappened from the burſti 


of guns, which tore the hand and wriſt all to pieces. The other 


Was in a compound fracture of the leg, in a man. eighty years 


of age, and in which the injury was of that kind, that there, 
| was 90 poſſbility of keeping the leg on, And I met, with an- 
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Dr. Bilguer amputates in theſe inſtances ; and we 
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ha THOUGHTS on 5 
* er principal. aim of his N is to thew, | 
et parts which have ſuſtained the moſt conſi- - 
ik 1 „ derable injuries, will much oftener get well, than 
5 ooh what i is commonly believed.” Of courſe he am- 
„ putates but very ſeldom; never, if poſſible, in the 
. ſound parts, on account, as he ſays, of the need-. 
5 leſs pain that accompanies it; and as it is not 
bl done in the uſual Way, he thinks it eannot be 
= Called amputation. Wherefore, when he ſays 
„ amputation may be almoſt totally diſpenſed with, . 


1 means amputation in the common manner. And 
though the patient loſe his limb, yet the manner ; 
of joling it makes a material difference to him. 
In the common way, when the operation. is per- 
formed in the ſound parts, horrid pain, and . 
| dangerous ſhock to the habit, are unavoidable con- 
| ſequences. | In the other, Gapger of freſh injury 


mon — ; 3 : 
2 By — — 
* 8 OL 


0 | from, an operation 1s avoided, and little or no pain 

i is added to the accident, which are circumſtances 3 
4 „ that wil ever have their due e weight v with men of * 
3 P. dilgter oy, to enen on «71 bat 
3 « the caſes wherein amputation is neceſſary are much 
| ha „ iſs frequent than has been hitherto ſuppoſed ; aud 
„ **"7þhat it may even bealmoſ totally * diſpenſed with.” 
= 1 for this purpoſe, he begins with epumerating 
| Wo dal ne bog Wird, a en bake NE: 
0 1 bave never l this babies! but foppols the word 


= 1 tally | is a ſtronger expreſſion than the text warrants, . becauſe 
ins the'title-page which Dr. Tiſlot S we . be uſes the 
a, aut giaft abreganda, DR 0 
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AMPUTATION. 9 


been deemed neceſſary, i and theſe, he reduces to ſie 
of inſtances ; but he means not to ſhew, as has been | 
7 repreſeared, that amputation is totally and abſo- 


lately unneceſſary, and wrong in ha 


Firſt, 4 mortification which ſpreads ens 11 


if reaches the bone. Or, (to explain this text) Mr. 


| Sing p ſays, A Spreading martification has been 
always looked upon as ſo principal a cauſe for 


rc 
vc | 


employed to flop the Progreſs of the diſeaſe. It is 


evident, this improvement in practice had not 
taken place i in Pruſſia when he wrote : he ſurely 
did a good office in teaching it. He ſays, he 
does not condemn the amputation of what is ab- 
e mortified, but e PEW, chat * 


. 5 * This "OR will appear to be! a wrong 1 W . 
: that it ought to be read in the manner we have corrected 3 


if we compare it with what i is aid! in i the 35th, 36th, and 7 


I pages of his book, 


| ſhould 


Wr TH 42 9 


*" amputation, that it is a faſhion, with all writers 
to treat of the nature of a gangrene, previous 
to this operation; and 1 think they have all 
agreed, that whatever the ſpecies of it be, ' 8 
* the remedies they preſcribe do not prevent 
jts progreſs, the limb muſt be amputated.” 
=. Which doctrine he rejects, and proves, that am- 
9 putation ſhould not take place till the mortifica- 
tion is ſtopped. Dr. Bilguer's meaning is ex- 
5 actly the ſame; and when he tells us, ſection the 
ſeventh, that bis treatment of mortified limbs "mY 
convinced him, that amputation. is not. neceſſary * A; 
he certainly only means, that it ſhould not be 
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* not takt place while the diftaſe TY of 
while che patient is feverith 3 and proves, from 
obſervation, that the greateſt number of ſucceſs- 
ful caſes Happened, Witth amputation was per- 
forme late, and when the diſorder had abated 
deore. "He avcerdin ly” attempts to ſtop 
the ptogreſs of the Gente, by external and in- 
ternal remedies, (which He Me Me from the gth 
to the 3 5th page) inſtead of amputation; and 
when this point is accompliſhed, he conſiders 
_ whether the limb can be preſeryed or not. If not, 
| he takes it off, either by cutting through the 
Wund, or mottiffed parts, as the pakticulars of 
_ the caſe require; for if the patient is very weak, 
and incapable” of undergoing an operation, be ö 
lops off all the uſeleſs maſs near to the quick, 
- withour! touching it, and afterwards endeavours 

to ſtop the progreſs of the infection by internal 
- medicines, ſuicable dreſſings, and a ſtrengthening 

tegimen; and after a ſeparation betwixt the dead 

and living parts has taken place, he faws off the 
bone. And would not moſt men in their lenſes = 
act nearly in the ſame manner, as cutting through 

the parts above, which are probably in a more 

 irfirated ſtate than ordinary, may bring on a va- 

riety of ill confequences, or even death? The 


5 caſe quoted by Dr. Tiſſot, from Mr. Ranby“ 


on this occaſion, is exactly in point; for the Au- 5 
ſtrian officer died with the ze/amus in conſequence 


KF W after the | mortification Had ue 15 


TY oa Gun- ſox Wounds, P- 5 
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N and who would probably have lived, had 
the bones only been ſawed through, betwixt the 
| Hving and dead parts. I have conſtantly, for 
; many years, followed this practice, whenever I 
| had occaſion to remove a mortified limb; and 1 
lately met with a very good inſtance, in ſupport 
of ſuch procedure. A woman had a mortification 
_  Teized her hand and wriſt, from violence of in- 
flammation, and ſpread itſelf within three or four 15 
inches of the elbow; before I ſaw her. However, 


it now luckily ſtopped; and beſides the dreſſings 


$ to the ulcer, we applied antiſeptics to the dead. 


| Parts, to prevent their giving us trouble. The 


ſurgeon; and the relations of the woman, now 
| Wiſhed to have the arm taken off above the 
. elbow, but 1 pointed out to them ſome inconve- 
niences, which I had ſeen from cutting through OL 
parts lately inflamed ; and that we ſhould make 
equally as good a cure, by ſawing through the 
dead bone, as by performing a painful, unneceſ- 
4 fary, and hazardous operation. Accordingly, 
| waiting till there was ſufficient room for the ſaw, 
de cut through the bone; without pain, or with- 
out giving the leaſt freſh trouble to the patient; 
The ſkin; and ſome of the muſcles, being leſt 
| lower, on the back part of the arm, the ſurgeon 
| - turiied them up over the bone by degrees, "On 
made, much to his ſatisfaction, a very good 
3 0 eure. 1am very certain; every humane man, af- 
der making the experiment, will think the only 


i, a een pr of what Dr. Bilguer has ſaid 


. about to 
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w THOUGHTS: or 


about amputation in mortified aß | is, his 
operating ſometimes in the ſound parts. - 
Secondly, Any. limb /o. greatly burt, e 
5 fratture, or dilaceration, that there is room 1 
_ dread the moſt fatal e a FORO and . 
No death. i 
This, article 464 confi ders in two points of 
view; where there is no probability, and where 
there is à probability, of ſaving the limb. If it is 
ſo ſhattered and torn, that there is no probabiliry 
of ſaving it, he cuts it off by dividing the in- 
Þ jured parts, that keep it hanging together, which £ 
have very little feeling, He. then ſaws off the 
ends of the bones, carefully removes all ſplinters, 
and having reduced it to the ſtate of a ſimple con- 
- fuled wound, he dreſſes it with digeſtives, &c. 
| And may not much pain to the patient be ſaved, | 
and a good cure be made, in a multiplicity of 
inſtances, by this treatment ? Would Wiſeman * 
have recommended this very practice, had it not 
_ anſwered his end? 5 ' When the fingers are ſo 
maſhed, that they cannot be kept on, we fre- 
5 quently make good cures by this method; and 1 
do not fee any reaſon, Why it will not in general | 


LT hold good 1 in other inſtances, _ 


But theſe deſperate caſes in compound fradtarer; 5 
ktegvieigg immediate amputation, if I may judge 
| from plain matter of fact (except made by gun- 
| ſhot) are indeed very few. I have only ſeen 


1 tuo orf them in full K Fears N * . 


” | Book bib, chap. 30. 
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9 ooch, Who ſaw a great deal of buſineſs of this 
Jort, in a longer period, was equally fortunate, as 
be informed me by letter; and almoſt all the 
ſurgeons within the circle of m/y acquaintance, 


Who have been properly initiated in bufinefs, are 
happy enough to be in the ſame predicament, not- 


withſtanding many of them have' not wanted ſuf- 
Hcient opportunities of experience. And Wile- 
5 man, who preſſes immediate amputation in gun- 


mot wounds of the joints, never once mentions = 
the neceſſity of this treatment, in compound frac. = 


_. Fures made by common accidents. The ſame 


may be ſaid of Parey, and the chirurgical writers 
on each ſide of him, up to Hippocrates and 
don to Turner, on fractures with comminution. 
Heiſter only talks of amputation, when a deep 
 Johacelus has invaded the limb: and I can remember 
_ forty years ago, that in theſe accidents i in the coun- 
try, this treatment was ſeldom or never thought on; 
wWhereas the utility of amputation, to prevent miſ- 
fortunes in bad compound fratures, is the alphe 
and omega of a modern book. Perhaps it may 
be ſaid, chat the old ſurgeons were forced to take 
pains, and to turn out heir patients with uſeful 
legs, becauſe they did not cleverly know how to 
take them off; but had they been as expert witk 
the knife as the ſurgeons in theſe days are, they 
might have ſaved. themſelves a great deal of 
ode. Nevertheleſs, if they really could cure 
| them by the methods deſcribed, which are very 
different from thoſe to be mer with in modern 
. books, FI art in ſome places may be {aid to be 
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12 "ys. THOUGHTS of 
RIG loſt. . The i injury, where immediate amputation | 
—— | required, is of that violent nature, that it can» 

| EY not be miſtaken; the deſtruction of the parts, and 

| the impoſübility of their being ſaved, is evident 
2 t firſt fight. All ſurgeons have agreed to ampu- 
eet/tree under ſuch circumſtances ; even the unexpe- 

- rienced cannot be miſtaken, and any excitement 

| RE to this work is quite unneceſſary. There is no 

| doubt, but mortification, and perhaps death, 

''' might be the conſequence of not amputating in 
. ſuch inſtances; but as they ſo. rarely happen, I 
aalen ſorry to ſee pictures of death and deſtructiog 
fegen hang out, becauſe they may ſtrike a 
Atead on young practitioners, and prevent their 
. attempting the preſervation of limbs, where there 
A probability of ſucceſs. I am perſuaded how 
| ever, writers have acted as ſucceſs directs them; 


1 1 we ſhall alſo proceed upon te: fame prin- * 


i 190 ciples. RO . 
] But the accidents juſt mentioned; are not. © thoſe Y 
| in diſpute ; and if i it is inſiſted on, that theſe an 
l the certain circumſtances under which ſpeedy ame 5 
„ pautation in compound fractures is propoſed, „ 
kre getting off part of the ground upon which we 


A firſt ftood, and the writers againlt ſpeedy ampu- ; 


WL tation ſeem to be gaining their point; for bad and 
/!' - bazardous compound fractures, and fractures of 
tte fibuls, with a compound diſlocation. of the 
| tibia at the ancle, were heretofore included in the 


number of caſes requiring this treatment; and we 
Lk know it was an uſual Practice, where the bone 3 
Hon. was e, and YE its was ppg a large 
mY | | -younds ; 


Ty 
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AMP:UTATION. 13 
wound, and where the muſcles, &c. were en 
ably bruiſed and torn at the ſame time, to whip off 
the member, becauſe there was more hazard in at- 
tempting to preſerve the limb, than in taking it off. 
Or even in caſes where much leſs injury was done, 
the epithets bad, and hazardous, without full ex- 
planation have a very vague meaning, and give a 
' moſt unwatrantable latitude of uſing the knife, to 
. - timid and ignorant men; for thoſe who have not 
| made the medical “, or as ſome call it, the cura- 
tive part of fargery, the chief object of their at- 
tention, do not know how to encounter difficulties 
and diſcouragements, and being fearful of ſuc= «| 
A ceſs, have recourſe to that method, which 8 
. guires but very little trouble and ſkill ; and ac- 9 05 | 
cordingly, many accidents barely coming within 
this deſcription, have, I am perſuaded, never bee | 
© ſuffered to undergo any attempt in a different me- 
thod of cure: and yet it is a notorious fact, that e 
in the caſes we have juſt enumerated, in _ 4 
Air, and under proper treatment, high fever, in- 
tenſe inflammation, gangrene, and mortification, 
very ſeldom happen; that the patients do not 
often periſh by means of their wounds, and that 
they are almoſt conſtantly cured, when well ma- 
| Paged, without amputation. 1 
In regard to compound dilocations of the tibia ; 
0 at the n from what I have ſeen fince | wrote 


i * 57 We 6 we mean the 1 n the | 
hand and medicaments both beiog ae at the ſame | 
l time. My 
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. this ſubject, 1 do believe, when the load! of 
the bone is:removed, that a mortification, or in- 
deed any other dangerous ſymptom, ſo. rarely N 
happens, that the mentioning of them here may 
be ſaid to be out of place; and that whatever 
i alarms, and thereby prevents an attempt to pre- ; 
ſerve the limb, leads us from that method, which 
ought to be purſued, A limb, when! it has re- 
ceived a very bad compound factute, may not be 
ſwoo violently injured, as to be rendered incapable of 
being reſtored to its proper office; for though the 
_ circulation through the muſcles may, from lacera- 
tion, have the appearance of being ſtopped, yet, 


OL the lacerated and divided parts being laid 1 


ther, the veſſels very ſoon inoſculate, and a cure 


follows. Wherefore, we are to compare the in- 


e with the ſimilar accidents and if, from the 
aſpect of the part, it ſeems not to be worſe than * 
| ſuch as have generally recovered, 1 will be bold 

to fay (and truth may at any time be ſpoken 


+... win: boldneſs, without cenſure) We ought not 


precipitately to amputate. Nor is an attempt to 
ſave limbs, though violently bruiſed and ſhattered, 


Which experience teaches may be cured, repug- 
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nant to common ſenſe, or can it be productive of 
much miſchief to mankind. Surely it is right to 
uttempt a cure, where there is ſome probability of 
doing it, as we are not to regulate our conduct 
by conſidering, whether there is moſt hazard 
from amputation, or the accident. For a man 
Will be willing to run ſome hazard in an attempt 
2 preſerve ft the limb, if THE is ay likelihood of 


5 its 


1 D . 
dooney wy meg gy ama yr oro rhe meaty tte cr ny » * 
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its being pat; nd at in to the 5 
advice of Wiſeman *, we ſhould conſider well 


the member, and only amputate immediately, 


where we have no probable hope of a cure. And 
Who can or dare defend immediate amputation, in ; 


any other circumſtances ff | 
Among the writers of obſervations, we find 


many inſtances where the patient, not ſubmitting 
to immediate ampuration, even in very deſperate 
compound fractures, a perfect recovery, contrary 
to all expectation, has happened; fairly evincing, 


that the ſteps nature is capable of taking, to re- 


ſtore injuries in the ſeveral parts of the body, ſur- 
paſs all kind of reaſoning, except that by compa- 
riſon and analogy; and therefore, thoſe advan- 

tages have not been derived from ſuch recoveries, 
as might have been wiſhed, or expected; it being 
imagined, they were only eſcapes, and too extra- 
15 ordinary to be made precedents of. But Dr. Bil- 
guer has ſhewn the contrary ; for of all com- 

pound fractures thoſe by gun - ſnot in general are 


1 worſt, and yet when a ball, &c. ſhatters a limb, 


chat the part may be moved any way, and ſeems | 


to hang uſeleſs, without coming within the for- 
mer predicament, he makes the wound, or wounds, 


ſufficiently large, lays the bone bare, removes as 


many ſplinters as poſſible, with his fagers and a 


proper ſaw, together with all extraneous bodies, 

and thus brings the wound into as ſimple a ſtate, 
0 as the nature of the injury will permit; and if ke 
| Was ſucceſsful 1 in theſe caſes, are ex. not ſufficient 


* Book vi. | chap. 1 
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16 THOUGHTS ol 

to prove his firſt 

_ muſt have ſeen limbs, which have received a 
compound fracture, that np aj be moved any 
| way, and ſeemed to hang uſeleſs ®, recover; and 
I cannot therefore help favouring his opinion. In 
the coal mines, ſome years ago, I conſtantly faw 
ſuch violent compound fractutes recover, which 
_ nothing but experience could have induced me 
to believe. I then firſt learned, how readily a 

new circulation would begin, betwixt bruiſed and 
divided parts, when laid together: and I wiſh fur- 


— 


propoſition? Almoſt every man 


geons would attend to this circumſtance, as they 


will have the pleaſure of ſeeing nature do more 
than they from reaſoning could expect. The im- 
mediate inoſculation in fimple wounds, has al. 
| ways been known, but that the ſame thing hap- 
pens in contuſed and lacerated wounds, I firſt 
Clearly ſaw, more than thirty years ago, in a col- 

© Her's leg, upon which an immenſe weight of coat 

| had fallen, made ſeveral large, lacerated wounds, 

' ſhattered the bones, ' bruiſed, and divided the 

0 muſcles in A miſerable r manner. 1 had before 


* The 1 of a loaded de un over a 6 boy? $ leg, joff | 


Below the gaſtrocnemii muſcles; preſſed about three or four 


"Inches of £ tibia clean out (both ends being almoſt as level 


as if they had been ſawed) through a lacerated wound: the z 
"fibula was maſhed to pieces, and the foot, no doubt, ſeemed to 


hang uſeleſs. Mr. Warren of Leiceſter, then with me, had 


he management of the limb, the firſt drefſing and I never 


ſaw a compound fracture cured with ſo much eaſe, owing to 


te ſimple {tate it was reduced to, by the entire removal of the 


| bones, the accident baving effecled en Pr. D effects by | 
his * and ſaw, ke. 


den 
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ttzse patient in the uſual manner. But I was aſto- 


Wt AMPUTATION, ee , 
* frequently concerned in the cure of limbs, 1 
- bruiſed, torn; and ſhattered. by the. .wheela.of i 
8 a © loaded \waggons, &c, paſſing over them, but T 
| NHeyer had ſeen ſo horrid an accident as this of the 
| kind; and imagining it impoſſible, to ſave the 
limb, I adviſed immediate amputation. | The 
man was too much in liquor to ſay any ching to 
the propoſal: his wife and the coal-bailiff inſiſted 
that the operation ſhould not take place, and. I 
"hy began the cure, wichout hopes of ſucceſs, by waſhs | 
ing out the coal-flack z but the / greateſt part re- 
mained to get at liberry y digeſtion, being driven 17 
into the very ſubſtance of the fleſh, | I then re: 
moved all the looſe ſplintets of bone, which could 
ealily be done, there being room enough for the 
by burpoſe; and then laying all the bruiſed and di- 
vided parts together as well as 1 could, I dreſſed 


nithed at my future dreflings, to ſee how ſoon an | 
adheſion in the divided parts, and a,new circulsaa _ 

jon took place, and in ſhort, the coal- lack, 9 
Which had even given blackneſs to the muſ cles, 
digeſted out, and the patient was cured with leſs | 


ttouble than I could have imagined, after he re- 


WW turned to his uſual way of living; for upon keep» 
| ing him upon low diet, a few days in the begin- 


10 ning, the ulcer, though it digeſted kindly enough . 
at firſt, began to look ragged, and gleeted 3 (he. 
| Toft his appetite, and had xeſtleſs nights. Bur 
finding he had been a very hard drinker, 1 ordered „ 
bim a quart of ale a day; and from this tim | 

13 Oy oy went on . well, notyithſtand- 
ing 


u THOUGHTS „ 
| ing he exceeded his allowance ſo much, as to . 


8 a fuddled ; fairly eyincing, that le is a fe- 
cond nature, and that even bad cuſtoms muſt, 


* 


in'fome A be complied with, or we loſe out b 


ran þ 


From this 0 1 proceeded by pied in 


my mind one accident with another; and though _ 
the bones were much "ſhattered, the ſoft parts 
much bruiſed, or the wounds large, provided the 
limb was not in ihe predicament firſt mentioned, | 
1 never was diſappointed ' in making a cure, that 
vas not much better than a wooden leg. Mr. 
Rowe had no conception of keeping on the leg = 
the compound fracture, ſuch as Mr. Mudge * | 
deſcribes ; and yet we ſee with what caſe the pa- 
tient was cured by the fortunate ſtep he took in 
the beginning, which excluded the air. It is an- 
other of thoſe caſes, which ſhew that amputation * 
in theſe accidents has been oftener performed than 
| was neceſſary; and, I doubt not, will have its due 
weight among ſenſible men T. Nor does the want 
| of ſucceſs in other people's practice invalidate 
What Dr. Bilguer has ſaid; becaufe it is not an 
accidental caſe or two that he inſtances, but the 
experience he delivers to us was gradually accu- 
mulated; one ſtep of nature led on to another, till 
he found ſhe would go farther with aſſiſtance than 
was, imagined. His cures were known to a great 
number of phyſicians and ſurgeons in the army; 
and the multiplicity of deſperate e frac-. | 


On Catar. Cough, p- . 
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AMPUTATION., 19 
0 webe 1 muſt of courſe have NR e 
' a' war, which afforded him more than ſix thou- | , 
ſand wounded men at one time, gave him more 1 
opportunities of obſerving facts, than fall to te 
| ſhare of thoſe unconnected with military employ- 
ment. And ſhould we ſhut our eyes againſt: this 
15 iofortmation ? The opinions of the ableſt ſurgeons _ 
in the world cannot overturn facts: if facts ſhew , 
: = that, more dangerous compound fractures will 
admit of cure than has been believed, ne e 
ue not to attend to them? _ 
After the hoemorrhage is en ohe dd. 
9 conſequence that can be apprehended, Dr. Bil- 
guer ſays, is mortification, which he is not afraid 
of, becauſe he expects to prevent it. or to ſtop its 
WW progreſs when it appears: and inſtead of aqui- 
eſeing in opinion, that this cannot be done, it is 
Worth enquiring, whether he bas ann reaſons for | A 
ſuch expectations. F 
When a Ee accompanies: a com- e 
1 pound fracture, it muſt ariſe either from the vio- 
lence of the injury 3 from the violence of the 
ſobſequent ſwelling ; from the corroſive ichor, oc WE 
calioned by extravaſated blood, &c. ſtagnating in 
the part; from a bad habit of body; or from all 
ttheſe cauſes united; but the three firſt inſtances 
only fall under conſideration, as in the latter it can 
ſcarcely, I think, be prevented, by taking off the 
limb, on account of a gangrenous diſpoſition pre- 
vious to the accident; whereas the former are lo- 
cal, and theſe he moſt likely alludes/to, when be 
. 112880 of WT; becauſe local gangrenes a mm com- 
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5 flow, as he deſcribes, and there is time far 
applications to take place, unleſs they happen very 
naar che body. Others, we know, are of à dif- 
I ferent opinion, and aſſert, that mortification in 
| theſe accidents, ben once begun, will be too 
Wi  . guickitor remedies, and therefore urge the neceſ- 
„ "mm of ſpeedy ampytation, to prevent what may 
TREE ot happen; or if it does happen, the odds are 
ö A in favour of its being local, and not killing 
, the patient, Indeed there is one kind of local 
gangene, which is very quick in its progreſs, and, 
JJ prevented taking place, 'wilt ſoon end in 
REST. T7 peculiar to eompound fractures, 
Fn happens ſometimes in violent contuſions, ac- 
| companied with a ſmall wound, and does not de- 
ſtroy che patient altogether by acrid matter „ 
. ing abſorbed, and bringing on putrefaction, but 
{_ _ from its ſeizing the nerves in the neighbouring 
| parts, and, like the Indian poiſon, though not ſo 
LD quick, occaſions death, by its ſedative influence 
|  _ - upon'the whole nervous ſyſtem. ' And this, per- 
JJ may be ſaid to conſtitute that very kind of 
L 7 ,  -,, en, an which amputation ſhould have been im- 
| mediately performed. But who can tell before 
|: ,- hand' that there is any likelihood of its happen - 
| Ru ing? It very rarely occurs; and were we to 
. prevent it in compound fractures, by amputation, 5 
JJ muſt cut away without mercy, and do a great 
Aeeal of that Kind of buſineſs which ought not to 
be done. A man had his leg fractured; a 
Vound, more than an inch long, was made "i 
* broken d deen berg raiſed deport we ſkin, 
"ns 
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Pry AMPUTATION. hy" 
v8 a mortification and death were in a few days 
the conſequence. Bot Who can with prop priety 


8 1 that amputation ſhould have taken place | im- 
medliately, to prevent this fatal termination? Nor 


could it have been juſtified, for the reaſons juſt 


given, becauſe compound fractures, thus circum- 
ſtanced, for the moſt part recover without ampu- 


tation, and becauſe the operation i is equally dan 
 gerous with the accident. However, when 1 call 


to mind, that I never ſaw a local mortification 
Which killed the patient, Where the injury made 


very large openings, I am apt to think, that Dr, 
Bilguer's being ſo very free with his knife in the 
beginning, is a main point in inſuring him ſue- 


ceſs; for unleſs the wound is of fuch a nature, 


Te the air may be excluded, its being largs 
ang liberty to the parts, admits an eaſy extrac 
, tion of ſplinters, a free diſcharge, convenient | 
dteſüngs, and Piece abſceſſes, &c. I have 
"conſtantly obſerved, that compound fractures, 1 
ee grorm with large, lacerated, and even con- 
tuſed wounds, are cured with more eaſe, than | 


thoſe where the wound is ſmall, and made only 


* protruſion of the bone; and I have therefore, 


where 1 could not ſucceed by the firſt intention, 


taken care to have' ſufficient openings: and the 
"ne is, whether in compound fractures mor- 
_ Uſication may not as effectually be prevented 'by 
large and timely Us ogg 1557 E as s by 


" off the mb? 


Dr. Bilguer admits, that every patient Was not 6 
bed * his method of bene ar a0 it is rea- 
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1 "Ke 


FB to ſuppoſe that. he' loſt ſome, who might 


| have been cured by amputation: but, on the con- 
trary, there is reaſon to believe, he preſerved 


many limbs, which, f in the uſual way of going on, 


would haye been cut off. If a mortification made 
amputation neceſſary in the end, it was done 


often without freſh pain, and there remained no 


0 doubt whether the 125 _ have been ſaved or 
*h . 


S ͤ nes chant obs joints 
are the worſt, becauſe of the conſequence of in- 


Fi flammation of the membranes and ligaments, and 
ol the heads of the bone becoming foul, eſpecially . 


when made by gun-ſhot. Wiſeman, ſays, . 


e counted a great ſhame among the chirur- 
"£1" 1,08 geons in the navy, if diſmembering the patient 3 
We. this ſituation was left till next day.” And 
ſurgeons in general have acceded to this practice, 

ſuppoſing fatal conſequences are unayoidable, ex= 
cept by ampytation; and perhaps they may have 
_ Judged right, where the common method is pur» 

| ſued: but if a bullet has made its way into one 
ſide of the Joint of the glbow or knee, and by 
that means ſhattered ſeveral bones at one ſtroke, 

Dr. Bilguer treats it by dilating the wound, cut- 


ting away lacerated tendons, and extracting the Ne 


ſplintered bones. He ſays, the wounds get well, "Fx 
like other compound fractures. This afſertion 5 
woas made in the face of many, who were capable 
08; contradicting him, if falſe, And is not his 
ecyidence much ſtrengthened by Mr. Boycher's 
0 50 on 8 71 We complicated with frac- 


_ 


4 M p. U. T A 1 1 0 N. 23 4 
5 tures, either at or near the articulation of the en- 
ttemities-? And have thoſe who condemn. this 
practice ever tried whether it is right or W 5 
or do they proceed to amputation, from dreading ] 
that Fen Fo elſe can be done, becauſe the com.. 
mon method of proceeding has failed? , Remov- | 
ing the heads of the bone mitigates the ſubſe= 
quent ſymptoms amazingly. La ſeveral inſtances 
which have come to my knowlege, where they 
were taken away through a large contuſed wound 
in one fide of the joint, at the elbow, ancle, and 
wriſt, though the other ſide was greatly injured, 
the patients were cured without any ſymptoms of 
cConſequence; or where the wound was ſo large, 50 2, 
and ſo ſituated, that matter could not lodge 1 in 
the joint, though the ends of the bone were not 
taken away, they recovered, undergoing pain from 
neighbouring abſceſſes, without danger. And it 
may be worth conſidering, whether his MO. 
 in,making large openings through the wü: 
| ligaments, and cutting away lacerated 1 TA 
dot an improvement in the att. 1 
Large wounds in the membranes, we Know, 
are not, for the moſt part, attended with the 
ſiame trouble as thoſe which are ſmall ; and large 
openings may. be made through them, for the 
diſcharge of matter, with ſafety and advantage. Ns 
A ſmall wound through the capſular ligament, 
for inſtance, in the fide of the patella, in the 
upper part of the knee, may occaſion the loſs ok 
. the nd, or death, by matter forming in the 


* + Mem. Royal Acad, Surg Paris, 5 1 
Fg | 9 1 joint, | 


robe rs on RY 


15 = bee but if, when we ſee matter begin 10 
Collect, a depending orifice. is made, a train of 
| horrid ff ymptoms will often be prevented, and the 
' fecovery of the limb moſtly the conſequence *, 


| And i, all the inſtances I have feen, where. the 
wound in the joint was fo large, that matter 


could not 7 a colliquative fever did not ſu- 
tvene; nor did the ſymptoms. of putrefaction 0 


= the part riſe ſo high as when the wound * 


fmall, owing, Perhaps, f in ſome meaſure, to air 


8 not being confined. Wen, i in wounds connected 


with the tendons, the tendons are entirely removed, . 
all ttoubleſotne * dangerous Iymptoms are pre- 


vented, as we learn from Marchettis, 57th obſer- . 
 *, vation, Where the tendons of the thumb were 
ror away by the bite of a horſe; by ſimilar in- 


ſtances in other writers; and by cutting the ten- 


ons away, when we perform amputation juſt 
above: the ancle. And although by this procedure 1 
nn wounds of the joiots, the action of ſome part 
of the limb is aboliſhed, yer it ſimplifies the 


0 mary. and a fiff limb i is berker than. no limb 
Mtb, "hor I have fata «i beads of 8 


e the bones, at the upper and lower end of the 
1 Nat ann dhe upper and lower end of the Taue, ; 


1 in hong tend Ke with * without a wound, evince. 


* It is che basel of of the lukeon, infock an 8 10 45 
prevent, if poſſible, ſuppuration, by excluding the air: for 
there cannot be any doubt, but it is the effect of this fluick 


Which occafions moſt of is miſchief in wounds in the tendons = 
and ligaments, as the different ſymptoms following a rupture 


dat we do not underſtand them. But ſuppoſe a 


Marea 29. 
uc a and the lower end of the tibia and 
© Wile, may be taken away in accidents, yet I 
muſt tonfeſs; I have had no experience myſelf of 
| this being done in the lower end of the femoral 
bone; and unleſs a ball, or any other accident, 
. breaks ir off, I do not ſee how it could be taken 
away through a Wound, without an operation | 
that would be worſe than raking off the limb. 
Perhaps it is from fuck accidents that Dr. Bil- 
guer's concluſions were drawn, or he may have 
| become expert in an operation, which, for want 
| bf prattice, appears to us to be difficult; and - 
would not therefore depend upon reaſoning on the 
nature of things, which too frequently evinces, 


__ caſe to happen, ſuch as Wiſeman deſcribes, where 
the patient was ſhot through the knee. The 
bullet entered in y the lower and exterior ſide 
baht of the rotula; and paſſing through the joint, 
out in the hollow of the ham, tore the liga- 
„ ments and nerves, and fractured the joint as it 
4 paſſed, rending the artery in going out. There 
 & way no poſſibility of conveying any inftru= 
ment, whereby he might thruſt or pull out 
the ſhivers, if any ſuch were, between the 
heads of the joint. Pain, fever, putrefaction, 
. delirium, ſpaſm, and death, were the conſe- 
e quences.” It may be aſked, what but ampu- 
tation could have prevented this cataſtrophe? 
According to Dr. Bilguer's method, making 
e large openings, or perhaps by entirely exclud- 
OE the air,” I would firſt try this laſt expe- 
i Rs dj dient, 


a 1 0 THOUGHTS on 
deny usul in particular caſes, in gun- he 


perſuaded it would be i 


wounds. Aſter all, accidents may and will hap- 


pen to the joints, in which none of theſe ſteps 
can take place with advantage and if they fall 
within the deſcription at p. 4, or if a caries of the 
heads of the bones, or a colliquative fever, can- 
not be prevented by openings, am en or 7% 
death muſt, be the conſequence, We 


But there is another period in ah * 5 


Tag in which amputation has been thought in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary. When the ulcer, inſtead 
of contracting, remains as large as at firſt, with 


a tawny, ſpongy, ſurface, - diſcharging à large 


b quantity. of chin ſanies, inſtead. of a ſmall one f 

good matter, when the bones, inſtead of uniting, 100 

19 &c, remain perfectly looſe, and diſunited, as ar 
fFirſt, and the patient loſes his ſleep, and has a 
colliquative fever. But it is a main point in the 
cure of compound fractures, to prevent this ſtate, . 
otherwiſe it is almoſt certain, it will be all over 
with the patient, and the ſurgeon will frequently To 

want ſucceſs, whether. he amputates or not. If 

| we. begin the cure by reducing the patient's 

ſtrength much, by free and frequent bleeding, 
purging, and extreme low diet, it may ſoon} be 
out of our power to hinder this ill diſpoſizion 


taking place; and when this happens, a - generous | 


plan of: diet, with the bark and cordials, will 

moſtiy come too late. Nor is bleeding, or weaken- - 

ing the patient much, proper or neceſſary for pro- 
ot morn. the e © of the ae if he limb | 


4 


be 
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68 We managed but this « cannot always be 1 
done, by leaving nature to -accompliſh her oO Ün 
purpoſe, without proper aſſiſtants. And I do be- 641 
lieve, when I fee the practice propoſed ia ſome 14 
books, for the cure of compound fractures, that 
the reducing, or antiphlogiſtic treatment, has 4 
been longer continued than the injury itſelf re= 

1 to ſubdue febrile ſymptoms conſtantly Wh 
kept up by dreſſings, no ways capable of prevent: 
Ins. or e to remove eee 55 its e 
don ſequences. N „ 

We ſhould Sea an eye to mh patienc « „ 1 
gage. and to the ſtrength of the affected part 
er va the beginning, inſtead of having this to do 
When perhaps it is incapable of being done: 1 
which treatment we have before hinted at; and _ | || 

tis method of proceeding may perhaps be one rea- : 4 

ſion of Dr. Bilguer's ſucceſs, for, at the very on- , 1 

ſet, he guards againſt lowering the patient. He — 

ſuppreſſes, and keeps within proper bounds, the l 

diſcharge from the ſore; and he endeavours to 

| prevent an abſorption of matter, and to ſtrengthen _ 1 

the limb by bandages, And | apprehend we ſhall if 
ghiot Joſe time, if we juſt inquire into the propriety xn 

olf his keeping the injured member ſurrounded 

1 3 de, dane moiſtened wich ſpirit of Pk 

e bi 0 (alle has been condemned | We 04. 

e in the cure of gun · hot and other wounds; and, 7 7 1 
il applied when the part is in a ſtate of great in- 1 
ftflammation, I think they will do harm, becauſe 1 1 
PA ver n a local ſphacelys, of conſiderable „„ I; 
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tent, brought on by the application of 3 of . * 


myrrh 0 an inflamed wound. However, ſpirit 


r 
renn T 


cf wine does not bring an inflammation here the 
part is not already inflamed ; and perhaps, when 


it is applied round the dreſſings, before the in- 
flammation comes on, it may ha ve A good effect. 5 


It is a powerful ſedative, and may render the 


nerves nearly inſenſible to irritation, and thus pre- 0 


vert great inflammation, and its conſequences. 


This remedy has long been recommended ing 


ght burns, and i In ſlight ery/ipelata, as | 


capable 4 


ol preventing and ſubduing inflammation; and! 
have ſeen it in both theſe inftances, in a very ſhort 
time, remove all appearance of the diſeaſe. I like- 


wiſe once ſaw it give the moſt inſtant relief in a 


flight inflammation about the anus, from which 2 


clear hor ichor was diſcharged, attended with WW 5 
ceſſive irching, and moſt agonizing pain; ro 


which, 1 imagine, it produced by [eflening, or 


taking away, the ſenſibility of rhe nerves. - But 7 
cannot recommend this practice, under the pre- 


ſent ſtate of a compound fracture, from my own 
experience; and therefore, only offer theſe hints to 


he conſideration of thoſe gentlemen who are diſ- ; 
| poſed to reflect upon Dr. Bilguer' s ſucceſs, If it 


mould be found uſeful, in bringing about the. 


effects feſcribed, we have ſtill more to expect 


from it, as it will preſerve the ſtrength of the 


. prevent a circumſtance much to be attended | 
to, large ſuppuration, and, being a powerful anti- 


ſeptic, it may do good ſervice by this Property. | 
or "Oy wy * * N before in- 


| Hammation R 5 


4Aurur Are. 9 


nam don! is come on, they can no ways recom- 
mend its uſe where it has taken place, nor till .. 
_ (ficient, relaxation gives it an opportunity of being 
And now we are upon the 


applied with fafety. 


ſubject of ſpirituous dreſſings, we ſhall advert to 
ide uſe of tincture of myrrh, &c. which, after be- 


Ing much uſed in theſe accidents, is laid aide, be- 
KCauſe it was {aid to be applied as a ſtimulus, to 
aſſiſt nature in throwing off the diſeaſed parts; 
which is like deſpifiang a man who has undeſery- 


DAS A) Farr gaps ©; rr 4 


ediy a bad name, without examining into his 


actions. Nor is this the only inſtance, by hun- 

| Areds, where a valuable remedy has been kicked © 
but of doors, from being connected with a fooliſh 
theory, But whoever examines into the matter, 
will find that myrrh, inſtead of irritating, is a 


_ ovens ſedative; that it is a good antiſeptic; 


dd that, being united with the ſpirit of wine, it 
forms a ſtrengthener. Wherefore, being applied 
in theſe accidents, after all kind of inflammation 
1 gone off, both together give a natural ſenſation 
to the fore, they correct putrid acrimony, render 
it incapable of acting upon the ſound parts, give 
- Pature an opportunity of puſhing off from the * 
wg fibres whatever is offenſive, and they criſp | 
vp relaxed fibres, and thus leſſen the diſcharge ; | 
all which things dreſſings of this claſs are known 
to effect. Nor am I at all ſurpriſed at thoſe 
_ wanting ſucceſs, who are unacquainted with theſe 
| Groumitances, who leave the whole to nature, aud 
who entirely negleſt the © Pringipe we that Ny be : 
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Tire day A violent contuſfonſcbe jo fo ft parts, which 4 
bat at the ſame time ſhattered the bones. © 

But what does Dr. Bilguer do in this inſtaines? 
why, he bleeds, and purges, and endeavours by 
every means, both external and internal, to pro- 
"mote an abſorption of the'extravaſated blood, &c. 
and when the ſwelling ſublides, he places the 
bones in as good a poſition as he can, and finiſhes 
the cure in the common manner. And is this re- 
| pugnant to the univerſal ſenſe of all the ableſt 
and beſt practitioners, to common ſenſe, or to 
conſtant experience ? Mr. Freke *, above thirty . 
years ago, in ſpeaking of the effects of air in com- 
"x fractures, lays, Though the bones, in a 
c {imple fracture, be ever ſo much maceraled, it 
« ſeldom or never, with proper care, fails of 
e doing well.“ Mr. Mudge 7, lately upon the 
fame. ſubject, ſays, * We frequently meet with 
* fimple fractures of the leg, where both the 
bones have been broken with the greateſt cir- 


+ cumſtances of violence, where they have been 


e Tplintered, where they have been nearly puſhed | 
through the ſkin, and where, by the appear- 
ee ance of the ecchymaſic, or leakage from the 

'*'torn veſſels, the violence and laceration of the 


«© parts have undergone, are ſometimes demon- 


„ ſtrably as great as they can, and frequently 
e more than they actually do receive in a com- 

pound fracture. But notwithſtanding all this, 
uy 1 the limb 1 is not _ by motion, or wunde * 


1 + Art of Hale ka. 5: + Guan os ai 5 
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AMPUTATILON. — 
age, but left as nearly as poſſible to the treat. l| 1 
ment of nature, it is followed by none of thoſe l 
formidable circumſtances which fo ſtrongly. 1 
mark the character of the compound fracture, 14 

66 but uſually by the inconvenience only of about 7 [1 
4 ſix weeks confinement.” Indeed this fact is ſo. 1 
very common to thoſe converſant in buſineſs, that | if 
I am perſuaded, from ſeeing amputation mentioned ' | | 
as the only remedy, there is a miſconception, of ; | | 
this article; for I cannot ſuppoſe any one to be 1 
ſo very ignorant, as not to know that a bruiſed *© |. !! 
and ſhattered limb, unaccompanied with a wound, 1 ; | 
will recover with very little trouble : unleſs they. l 
have precipitately taken off all the limbs they „l 
have met with thus circumſtanced, without e 
themſelves an opportunity of ſeeing whether they 1 7 nl 
would recover without amputation or no. I 
Farther, if the contuſion has cauſed a mortified „ 
1 Nough, and has at the ſame time ſhattered the MW 


bones, Dr. Bilguer ſeparates the dead floughs 
from the ſound parts with a knife; ſo that his 
diigeſtives, &c. may have proper effect; and di- 


geſtion being promoted, the treatment common 
do a compound fracture takes place. And would 1 
not every ſenſible man firſt try this method, which Il it 
was recommended in the days of Celſus “, under A 
_ ſimilar circumſtances, inſtead of proceeding to 3 P 


| flapdaſh operation? 


„ Fourthly, Winds of the lever G which 5 Il 
wg 6h. ee bloed into the ured wh as The WI means I! 
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part, left the patient mould enge winds! the 
a | VERO: would the wounds of the 


| fore we have recourſe to this m 
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Dr. Bilguer A #ith feſpaly 60 d cee 


| iy in the upper part of che thigh; whether tying 
| the veſſels cam ot cannot WE: 3 thee 0 


uce him to take off the arm at 
its upper Put, Rog it be practieable, becauſe 
he thinks every expedient ought to be "ed, be- 
nethod. And as 
the arm recovers after the operation for the aneu- 


riſm, when! the trunk of the brachial artery has 


Wo , n — ofthe chighavths ud 5 
| ee prevent a- ſtump, is a reverie he never 


intended to be put into execution; becauſe he prefers, in this 
place, abandoning the patient to his fate, rather than to am · 


putate in the upper part of the thigh. And thus much may 
be faid in favour of Dr. Tiffor, about tiking off the thigh at 
the hip, to ſtop with greater eaſe the hœmorrhage of the eru- 
ral artery, that in the operation of amputating the thigh 1 
tthe upper articulation, lately performed by Mr, Kerr, the crys. 
| ral artery was eaſily tied, without the loſs of a fingle drop of 
blood. However, we do not mention this to 0 recommend ſo 3p 


ens an operation. bay | 9 0 


* 
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3 0 been cut through, he thinks When it is wounded, 
we ought to tie it without fear, then provide —_ 
he preſervation of the limb by proper applica» 

hing the ſubſequent ſymp- 

mt; and * ate ver is below the wound ri 5 
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ile, Nom cold, and dry, we may think of _ 
putation, without, however, being precipitate, as a 
mortification in this caſe is always low, and ſomes 
times the limb recovers heat and motion ver 
1 5 late; and (he ſays): he is convinced this e 
very rarely require amputation. In ſupport. of 11 
this opinion, his tranſlator, Dr. Tiſſot, endeavours = 1 1 ö 
t ſbew from anatomy, that unleſs the crural || V] 
artery is wounded, almoſt at its egreſs. from te 
arch formed by the tendons of the abdominal! 
muſcles, its being deſtroyed will ſeldom occaſion B14 

_ the loſs of the limb, becauſe the branches going 
off from the main trunk, anaſtomiſing with. it 
SF, below the wound, would carry on the ciccula- © 
tion. He ſays, experience demonſtrates, that this 
happens in the arm, and he thinks it is highly | 
probable the ſame thing may happen in the thigh, | 
_ _ becauſe the diſtribution of the veſſels of both 
limbs are analagous; and he obſerves, in ſome (OR 
 __ Curious diſſections of dead bodies, % crural artery 
Dat been found quite obliterated in the upper part of . 
iIbe thigh, in conſequence of a morbid cauſe, wit: | 
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out the leg having been deprived of its nouriſh® | 
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WEN: « dell ſenſe of all the ahleſt and beſt pra 1 

6 fitioners, to common ſenſe, and conſtant exp 
es rience, that, if followed, would be productive 

wm 2 wh of much miſchief to mankind,” hecaule” mor | R008 
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vey blood into the limb, is meant the humeral, 


tification and death- are certain conſequences. i in 


ſome kinds of aneuriſms of the thigh, if the vel- 3 


ſel be tied. Which, in my opinion, ate reaſons 
that no way invalidate what Dr. Bilguer has faid , 


becauſe a recent wound in an axtery, and aneu- 
riſms, ate very different things. But as the * 


. is important, let us give it a fair hearing. 


If it is inſiſted on, that by veſſels which con- 7 


or fermoral artery, before it ſends. off any collate» 


ral branches into the limb, we muſt obſerve, that ; 
_ theſe ſeem not to be parts of the veſſel Dr. Bil- 

guer alludes to; nor does it appear that he has had 

ecxperience in theſe deſperate caſes; probably be- 

| cauſe the patient had bled ta death before. any 

| ſurgeon could come to his aſſiſtance. He partie 
cularizes the interoſſeous, the brachial, and cru- 


ral arteries, near the articulations of the elbow, or 


Eknee; and ſays, when theſe are divided, it is not 

neceſſary to take off the limb, becauſe, by proper 

dilatations, &c. the bleeding may be ſtopped ®. 
When he ſpeaks of a wound in the trunk of the 5 
brachial artery, at the upper part of the arm, ge 


manifeſtly means after the collateral branches are 


ſent off; becauſe, by comparing it with the aneu - 
riſm, it is plain he depends upon their carrying 


would have talked of the artery juſt at its coming 


on the circulation; otherwiſe it is not probable he 


| out of me NG inftead of the pur he deserves . 
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* 


1 + It appears to me, that i it had herd. at among the pruf. | 
5 Gan ſurgeons, to uy. off te on account of theſe veſſels be- 0 
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| And, in my opinion, it is only wounds in the 
ktunks of the arteries; after they have ſent off 
branches into the limb, that falls under preſent 
conſideration, 
Now, it has long been Kaden, un an 
Wound in the humeral artery has been made by 
bleeding, it is conliderably above its diviſion. near 
the elbow, of courſe the nouriſhment of the lib 
below muſt be accompliſhed by collateral branches || ! 
higher up; and though a ligature be made much ||: \| 
| bier, they will fil do the fame office, aa wee 
learn from the practice of an eminent ſurgeon ®, | 
who aſſured Mr. Cheſelden, that he had tied „ 
tte trunk of the artery, in the middle of the arm,, | 1 
in men wounded in battle, and that the limbs . 
ſeckly recovered. Mr. Revans, by the deſire of || }| 
Mf. Gooch, tied the artery in the middle of the 4 
thighb, of a full grown young ſpaniel, including in 
the ligature, by deſign, the vein and nerve, but 
Without inconvenience. For though any pulſe 505 
Could not at firſt be diſcovered below, yet, ex- 
Cepting a little œdematous ſwelling, no interrup- - 
_ gion happened during the cure; and upon di. 
fſection, 4 month after the dog was perfectly reco= AN 
veked, the ramifications bf the branch going of — 
above the ligature were found much enlarged, | 
.comparing them with the veſſels in the other 11 
umb; and the ſpace between the ligatures uus 
WE * oma * witn an | PE FIOY” carnous . . 
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„ THOUGHTS 


ſtance ae Indeed I am fearful wrong onda; 
draun From e u here (as in other 


e en inſtances) 5 


4 The following. 9480. iet 4 Mr. Clover of 
' Norwich to Mr, Sooch, ſhews that the circulation, after 
_ tying a principal artery, is ſometimes carried on by extreme 


if mall veſſels at firſt; and that, though the blood with diffi- 
17 culty fads its way into the uſual channel, yet a ſmall degree 
Jof circulationis ſalcient to prevent a mortification z and that _ 
| | 5 nature accompliſhes. this work in time,——<* After having laid 
NG the carotid artery bare in a horſe, about four inches juſt 
Wo: e above the breaſt, I continued the incifion near fix inches 
ll p the neck, potting a ligature round the lower part of the 
Z r veſſel, and another three inches higher, cutting out the in- 
3 1 termediate part of it between the ligatures, and then ob- 

ꝶZ Ton © ſeryed a very ſtrong pulſation againſt the lower ligature. 


5 When I had gently preſſed the blood downwards, and 
Ka emptied that part of the veſſel a little way, I put on an» 
| 4 other ligature, tying it no ſtraiter than juſt to bring the 
HOT ; Cad fides of the canal into contract, in order to abate the force = 
RE 1 0 -44, of the circulating fluid therein againſt the principal liga- 
„ 200 ture, withopt heh reer our ars wirbt Nous * N 
| 66 4 « carried, ? x Þ | 
Ms, Dry line, nd „ were applied to the WI to re- 
«« firsin the little bleeding which proceeded from dividing 
„ ſmall veſſels in the operation, The dreflings were retained 


„by ſtrips of common ſticking plaiſter, having  previouſſy _ j 


8 Shes 
PP b 

By... Gn * * — 
OLE, Se , » i 3 — — = -» 


it RG 0 ſnaved off the hair cloſe, a ſufficient extent, and by the uſual 
We 0 treatment, the wound digeſled and! healed kindly, without 1 
| « any ill accident ſupervening. 1 


„ 


When the horſe roſe, who had 10 wh confined during 10 


— 


ee. 
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„» G 


. 1 the operation, I attentively applied my fingers to the jugu- 

1 lar,yein, making as ſtrong a preſſure as is made by che 

J ligatore in bleeding there, but found no blood in it, nor 
% could I, by a ſtrong ligature round the neck, raiſe the vein 
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| Inſtances *) led us out of the way. 
_ . ſeeing the diſtribution of the arteries, ' when filled 
with wax, it has been ſuppoſed the circulation of 
the blood could not be carried on in the parts be- 
lo, where the paſſage of the blood through the 
main trunk was ſtopped. Even Mr. Cheſelden 
Was fo biaſſed by this theory, that he could not 
believe the ſurgeon, who told him that he had 
tied up the humeral artery in the middle of tbe 


For, from 


arm, till ſome time after this diſcourſe happened, 


when he was convinced that this veſſel was always 


tied above its diviſion, in the operation for the 
aneuriſm after bleeding. 


1 of we learn from e And chat a mortification 


. t to . that any blood paſſed W hah vein, 1 15 
or yet the next day; but the day after that, being 
vein filled upon making the ligature in the | 
e uſual manner, though but very ſlowly, and it was ſome . 
time before it could be diſtinctly felt, and when fulleſt, the - 
e yveſſel yet acquired but little tenſion, readily yielding to the _ 
| ++. finger upon preſſure, Two days after, it roſe and filled with 
„ blood much quicker, and, in a few days, as ſoon as the 
** vein on the other ſide of the neck, continuing to do ſo a 


9 6 fourth, the 


500 « long as the horſe lived, whom I had killed ſome weeks af- 
9 0 a ter the wound was perfectly healed ; and upon ſtrict inveſti- 


„ pation, could then diſcover nothing worthy i e en | 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the horſe did not viſibly . 


1 « tion, who had long HOPS een . an eee dil. | 
bh 5 * eaſe, I 


« ſuffer in any of his faculties, in conſequence of this opera- 


50 About the Jjdocation of the thigh 3 


5 n ani, &c. all which, practice N to TO 5 
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115 be trepanding 
0 upon the longitudinal ſinus; and about cutting through 1 
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36 THOUGHTS, or f 
i ſeldem the conſequence. of tying the artery 
| in the arm, though it mould. from appear - 


** ance, be the perpetual one. Theſe aneuriſms 


following always upon dag the baſilic 
vein, muſt neceſſarily be aneuriſms of the hu- 
_** meral artery, an inch at leaſt above the divi- 
#* ſign, which being obſtructed by the ligature, 
one would think, muſt neceſſarily bring on a 
„ mortification, but we fee ibe contrary * ;"! as 
| every body knows from their own erptienbe 
and we no longer have the amputating. inſttu- 
ments in readineſs, apprehending want of ſuc- 
 _ ceſs . Nor can ſtronger facts be required o 
ſhew, that amputation is not always neceſſary in 
Vounds of che larger veſſels, which convey blood 
” through the limb; which leads us to reflect, that 
it is the buſineſs of anatomy to teach the nature 
and ſituation of the parts; and of practice, hop 
far, and in what manner they. may be cured, 
When injured, or diſeaſed: and n y, . 
Paulus t, Parey l, and fome others, who were 
i guided by practice only, ſpeak of rying the artery 
in an aneuriſm as a certain cure. If the hume- 
ral artery can be tied in the middle of the arm 
"withoot inconvenience, why may not the crural 
artery be tied in the middle of the thigh, with 
the ſame proſpect of ſucceſs ? for are not, as Dr, 
Tiſſot obſerves, the collateral branches in the 
10 thigh, like thoſe i in a the Wnt proportioned. t. to the # 


10 Ry © Chirur,'Treat. 7 37. _ 7 Med. Bf, vol. U. 1 Wy 9 
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the femoral artery. 
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A MPUTATION.. 
' Hze of the member? Marcus Aurelius Severi- 
nus, De | Efficaceh Medicina, part ii. fol. edit. 
page 46. records a caſe at which. many of the fa= 

cCulty were preſent, where a bullet, which paſſed 
through the thigh, tore aſunder the crural artery, 

about eight fingers breadth below the groin. 

ey Thirty days after the accident, when the patient's 

| health was greatly injured, and every thing hada 

deſperate appearance, the veſſel was tied; but the 


| Hgature was removed on the fourth day following 


the operation, that it might not occaſion -putre- 


faction; yet the hemorrhage was effectually ſup» 


preſſed, and the patient was cured in fix weeks, 
Mr. Saviard gives us an inſtance, Obſ. 63, though 
not quite ſo circumſtantially related as might have 
been, where the crural artery being wounded, 
ſeems to have been tied in the ſuperior part of the 
' thigh. The ſurgeons concerned were under ter- 
rible apprehenſſons, that all the lower parts would 
mortify, by the interception of the blood that 
Was neceſſary to nouriſh them; but the event 
| here, as well as in the arm, ſhewed the difference 
betwixt Theory and practice, for the patient was 
perfectly cured, without interruption, in fix weeks 


from the time of the © operation. In Mr. Burch- 


all's caſe , there cannot be any doubt but the 
patient's life and limb were preſerved by tying 
Had Mr. Leflie of Cork r 
preferred the theory of his colleague to experi- 
ke ment, cheir patient muſt nenen have, Ts oy 


1 London Med. Inq. vol. III. p. 106. 
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e THOUGHTS 

. e of his days with one 85 1 But 
we ſee, notwithſtanding the ligature round the 
cCrural artery was made very high in the thigh, 
how readily the part was cured. I myſelf have 
tied it five inches above the knee at leaſt, after 
which the blood inſtantly; returned by the large 
veins in the ham, which were alſo divided. All 
which would encourage me to attempt the cure of 


an aneuriſm in this part by ligature, were it to 


pftreſent itſelf under favourable circumſtances. Nor | 
do II think the reaſons Dr. Tiſſot has advanced 1 
favour of this practice are to be diſregarded; be 
cauſe, what he ſays about the collateral branch s 

0 anaſtomiſing with the main trunk, and by this 
meeans carrying on the circulation, is known to e 
ttrue; and perhaps it is the uſe of a few inches 
only of the Went n ſome Yang that i is in 8e. 1 
neral loſt. 100 


Perhaps it may FOR ſaid, ene in - 4 4 


ne: was, probably owing to a diviſion in the 
artery higher than its uſual place; and that we 
ougght nevertheleſs to amputate, on a ſuppoſition 

_ that this /uſus nature does not exiſt. But if the 
recovery depended upon this circumſtance, ” 


coldneſs and want of pulſe (for a time) below, 


 -would not follow ſucceſsful operations; nor could 
ſiucceſs ſo conſtantly attend the ligature, when 
applied at the uſual place in the arm. I believe, 
from the ſlowneſs with which the blood often at 
firſt gets through the parts below the ligature, that 
the circulation is more frequently carried on by 


19 5 extreme ſmall. W which anaſtomole through = 
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AMPUTATION. 41 


WY | the whole limb, and ate fully ſufficient. for. the 
put poſe, when the paſſage of the blood through 


the main trunk (except at its entrance) is ſup- 


Preſſed. But to have a clearer idea of this mat- 
ter, I recommend a view of Mr, Cheſelden's plate, 
taken from Le Dran's Operations, p. 456, and 

do my friend Mr. White's Diſſection of an arm, 
| [where the operation for the aneuriſm had been per- 


formed, in which will be ſeen the power of nature 


in dilating the capillary arteries, and continuing / 


the circulation, when the pailage through part of 
ö $a ebe artery is deſtroyed. The dotted lines 


A, plate 1. expreſs the obliteration of the trunæx 
of ths artery ; the figure B, plate 2. ſhews Mr. 
Cheſelden's opinion about the part where the liges 

ture is made, in the common operation for the aneu- 

__ riſm in the arm; and C are the arteries belonging pk 

dig the thigh. - If the circulation is carried on in 

one inſtance, when the main trunk is tied, why = 
not in the other? And if we figure to ourſelves 

the ramification of theſe arteries, and remember 
that they anaſtomoſe with each other all over the 


i limb, we ſhall eaſily ſee how it comes to paſs. 


A more powerful argument againſt performing 


VE operation for the aneuriſm in the thigh, may 


de che ill ſucceſs which has attended it in che 

hands of firſt rate ſurgeons; the event having al- 
Ways been fatal, attended with exceſſive pain, a 
high degree of ſymptomatic fever, great tenſion 


Tg * Caſes, ſee Plate, —There i is a Gmilar inftance in Morgani, 75 
De ged. et Cauſis Morb. tomus i fol, ed. W 19205 art. a 
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of the whole limb, rapidly tending to gangrene; | 
and ending in mortification (both upwards and 


downwards) having deſtroyed all thoſe, they have 
ſeen, on whom the operation of tying the artery 


was practiſed. Nor did they ever ſee any other 


operation than that of amputation, which pre- 


ſerved the life of the patient. But perhaps theſe 


inſtances, whether in the thigh or ham, were all 


old nicurifins; which had preſſed againſt the 
neighbouring parts for a conſiderable time; and 


poſſibly, the lower part of the limb was become, 


by the preſſure of the extravaſated blood, and by 
the obſtruction to the circulation, conſiderably 
loaded, and ſwoln, unfit. for uſe or motion, and 
generally very painful; in which ſtate the very of 
| veſſels that ſhould carry on the circulation, after 
the principal artery is ried, are obliterated, and 
 mortification ſeems to be an unavoidable conſe- 
quence : whereas, in the caſes before recited, the 
wounds and anevriſms were recent, the collateral 
branches, and the ſmall veſſels connected with 


them, were capable of giving paſſage to the blood, 


and the patients were cured ; from which it is ra- 
tional to conclude, that when the diſeaſe is not of 

long ſtanding, the patient may be cured without 
amputation, but that amputation is the only re- 


medy, when it " has made the progteſs laſt 05 Fl 


"THE Fon may hy faid in wounds of this arte- _ 


_ ries. For though we imagine the limb may in 
general be ſaved. by the collateral branches, after 
the e trunk! is tied, yet it ſometimes hap- 
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pens, chat the paſſage of the blood through theſe 
100 veſſels alſo is interrupted from the violence of the 


1 injury, or the ſubſequent ſwelling. A poacher, 
by accident, was ſhot through the upper parts of 


the biceps mulele in his left arm, by a horſe-pif- 
tol, loaded with very large ſhor, and the hume- 
= artery was torn to pieces. The bleeding was 
ſtopped in conſequence of laceration, and the 


Whole arm was moſt violently bruiſed, from the 


Piſtol being cloſe to it when it went off. A vio- 


e ſwelling, which ſtopped all kind of circula- 
tion in the leſſer veſſels, had they been capable of 


doing their office, ſucceeded, and he was dying 


of a mortification on the chird morning, when I 
ſawꝛ him. Whereas, in the caſes mentioned to Mr, 
Cheſelden, the artery was probably divided with 
but little other injury, and therefore amputation 
1 7 may or may not be required, as circumſtances 
occur, or as the accident falls under ine F | 
0 ments mentioned. ; 


Fifchly, 0 J incurable caries of the few 


„Which incurable caries,” we are told, Dr. 
Bilguer ſays, ** ought not to be amputated, be- 

K cCauſe there is a method of curing it.“ And 
e 46:27 this was merely a blunder in language, 1 
<« and went no farther, it would be a matter of 
0 little importance; but it is a ſerious piece of 0 
6 advice, delivered authoritatively, and by a 
„ writer who profeſſes to correct the errors both 0 
of his predeceſſors and contemporaries, there- 
e e fore it ſhould not be merely laughed at; and 


S173 * it is an advice which is not built on fact, 
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44 THOUGHTS of 
and dich is fraught with miſchief to mankind; 6 


6 ought to be contradicted. 17 3 bough } i Have. 


examined his book with proper attention, I can no 


where find him fo ridiculous as he is here repre- . 


ſented to be, or even a tittle like what we are 
taught to believe he has faid. It is true, indeed, 


in the paragraph immediately ſucceeding the whole by 


fix articles, he ſays, his treatiſe contains an ac- 
* cbunt of the methods be ſucceſsfully employed 

e in the military hoſpitals, for the relief of the 
„ above diſorders,“ without diſtinguiſhing. this 
fifth article from the reſt. But can his ſaying, 
that he has ſucceſsfully relieved incurable diſorders, 1 
do any milchief to mankind? eſpecially as in the 
38th. and 39th ſections, where he treats on this 
_ ſubjeR, his meaning is fully explained, without 
any blunder to be laughed at, and without giving 
any ſerious piece of advice, 0 do what cannot be 
oh i 


The queſtion with dim is, whether the fimb ae 
not be laved by removing the carious bone only? 


And that he may colififer this matter properly, 
be ſets it in two points of view. In the firſt, ne 
adverts to a caries, when it is recent and inconſi- 
derable; and though his theory may not quite N 


ſquare with the Engliſh theory, or perhaps may | 


not be quite right; yet, if the method of cure he 


propoſes be proper, he will not have done much 


_ miſchief, by ſuppoſing that foul bones fall off 
from being dry, inſtead of being puſhed off by 
0 the new fleſh, ariſing betwixt the living and dead 
Pets: beruft, Refping a foul bone dry, is cer. 


tain] F 
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EF tainly one way of removing the impediments to 
nature, and, no doubt, aſſiſts the exfoliation of 

bones: and the powders of maſtich, myrrh, &c. 
| which he prefers, correcting the ichor about the 


bone, by converting it into a tincture, renders i it 


incapable of protracting the diſeaſe, 
In the ſecond, he treats of thoſe caſes where 5 
the beſt applications fail, and where the caries is 
very extenſive : ; and when a bad habit, ſhould there 

be one, is cortected, inſtead of amputation, he 


thinks we ought to trepan * the bone in ſeveral 


4 places, till whatever is rotten be taken away ;” 
and not deſpair of a cure, although the greater part 
e the bone be carious, becauſe it is proved by the 
cure of the accidents he refers to, that the callus 
frequently fills up the whole vacuity left by the 
part of che bone taken out, however conſiderable 
it may have been. Moſt, or all of the caſes al- 
luded to, have been long known to the faculty: 
yet, inſtead of making theſe hints of nature uſeful 
leſſons, they were looked upon as miraculous re- 
coveries, never to be attempted by art. . 
the ſucceſs attending the ſawing off the head of 
the os bumeri, in our own country *, evinced that 
we have ometimes been too haſty 1 in taking off 
the arm at the ſhoulder? There is now in this 
neighbourhood of Burton upon Trent, a man, 
Where the head of thih bone, and ſeveral inches 
| adjoining to it, came away of itſelf, when he was 
1 a bez, 5 he ulcer was cured by a Omen e 


| * u. Bent“ . Cale, Med, Comment, Mr. White' < | 
' thecary, 
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THOUGHTS. EE 
8 The man has a uſeful arm. The cica- 


trix now ſhews the greatneſs and extent of the dif- 
eaſe; and nature herſelf has, in this inſtance, 
clearly pointed out the ſteps which ought to be 


taken, inſtead of taking off the limb. . 
Almoſt every ſurgeon muſt have ſeen recoveries 


2 with great loſs in the long bones. Nor can they 


forget the remarkable caſes * upon record, where 


the loſs of the 7ihia, and the greateſt part. of the 


thigh bone, were ſupplied by a callus. I have ſeen 


the whole tibia, in a lad who came to me from 
| Walton upon Trent, regenerated in the ſame 
manner. And I took the hole thigh bone, ex- 
cept its extremities, out of a lad eleven years f 
age, who next morning, in coming to be dreſſed, 
ran away on both his legs, as fait as moſt lads, 
and cured himſelf afterwards with dry lint. But 
itt muſt be obſerved, all theſe regenerations hap- 
pened in youth, and were the work of time. The 


nimble-footed gentleman,” juſt mentioned, firſt 


_ complained of his thigh at two years old; a caries 
quite through the bone, of conſiderable extent, 
afterwards appeared; amputation was propoſed, 
but not ſubmitted to; and the family contented 
_ themſelves with keeping the part as clean as they 
could, for more than nine years, when I was de- 
fired to ſee him, at a gentlemans houſe, to which I 
was called, in, Warwickſhire. In this length of 
time, the lower end of the bone being puſhed up 


B Scultetus Aiſnent. Chirur. Ott. $1; Ed," Med: Ef Ina 
vol. L p- 191. vol. V. p. 37% Med. Obſ. Lond. vol. Dy 
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| 1 MPUT N TION. 47 
by the callus, had made its way out, a few inches 


above : the knee. Upon examining, 1 found it 
| looſe, and drew it away with the utmoſt eafe, be- 


ing of the ſize it ought to be jn a child of two 
years old. It appeared to have ſeparated at its 
connections with the epiphyſes at each extremity, 
and the callus, which ſupplied its place, felt much 
thicker than the bone in the other thigh, but 


0 not impeding the action of the limb in the leaſt. 


In the other boy, with the diſeaſed Hibia, 1 had 
more trouble. It had been ſeveral years carious 


before 1 ſaw him, and the leg had been condemned 


by ſeveral ſurgeons; but upon calling to mind 


the caſe in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, I at- 


tempted the cure, by enlarging the foul ulcers, 
Which had ariſen in ſeveral places all down the 
leg, and laying the bone bare; and by degrees, 
with the common method of treating foul bones, 
the whole 1ibia, except its ends, came away, leav- 
Ing a good callus behind, which did the office of a 
regular bone. Since this, in young people, where 
1. ran no hazard of loling my patient by the diſ- 
| charge, or by a colliquative fever from abſorbed 
matter, I have endeavoured to prevent the ſpread- 


ing of the diſeaſe, and committed the remainder of 


the work to time and nature, and commonly with 
good ſucceſs; even though the thigh-bone, in a 

boy eight years old, for inſtance, was ſo thoroughly 

+. rotten, that it e My in two, and hung perfedtly 

looſe, farther than being ſupported by ſplints, for 

N e engen of time. The parents kept the 
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„ 
ſores cles, waſhing the matter out of the Gaues 
about the bone, with an antiſeptic injection, daily; 
and in leſs than three years time, about four or 
| Give inches of the hole ſubſtance of the os fame» 
ris came away. But before this period a callus 
| had formed, as the lad could walk about; and a 


HouGnTs on 


perfect cure was the conſequence of time and pa- 


tience. All which, I imagine, will not appear new 


to thoſe who have had a conliderable ſhare of prac- 


| tice. Nevertheleſs, theſe inſtances are additional 

hints ONO ig that prove a callus will be 
formed, and ſupply the place of a bone, when the 

_ greateſt. part of the original bone is cut away, or 
thrown out by exfoliation; which is all that Dr. 5 

Bilguer aſſerts. And whoever has any doubt about 

this matter, I wiſh they would call to mind Dr. 

Maclcenzie's and Dr. Fanden 4 * nay and an 0 
i ings upon this ſubject. . 


Perhaps it may be ſis all this i is well TENTS | 5 


0 ad no ways applicable to Dr. Bilguer's fifth ar- 
ticle, which means a bone foul inſide and out, from 
end to end: but why this ſhould be imagined, may _ 
de difficult to gueſs, unleſs we ſuppoſe no bones 
are incurable but ſuch as are in this predicament. 
| Nevertheleſs, the account we have given agrees 


perfectly with what he has ſaid, in explaining him. - 
ſelf on this matter. It is a caries in tbe greater part 
of che bone he encourages us to try our {kill in; 


2100 he ſeems n to mention a cure ee un 
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coming 


AMPUTATION. 4s 
Fe: coming away of the whole bone,. as has been faid . 


to happen *, as an extraordinary event, to ſhew 


that though che bone i is incurable, oo timb Op be 


cured. 
Now, nde b regenerations in bones "FR 


| happened i in people paſt the meridian of life, but 1 
do not at prefent remember in them the ſame kind 
of ſeparation and recovery we have before ſpoken 


of, in ſpontaneous diſeaſes of this part of the body. 


| Nor could thoſe advanced to this period, think of 
lying by ſeveral years, for à recovery; whereas in 
| youth, time is not of the ſame conſequence, and 
they may wait longer in hopes of a cure. How- - 
ever, whether the patient be young or old, if the 
1155 Moree 1 in the middle of the long bones is local, | 


_ exfoliation, or the removal of the bone, colic 


be procured, and the diſeaſe is likely to deſtroy the 


patient ſoon, by bringing on a colliquative fever, 


that cannot otherwiſe be remedied, amputation _ 
undoubtedly ought to take place; and the neceſ- 
ſtity of this operation, for the ſame reafon, more 
particularly happens in ſcrophulous joints, of which 
Dr. Bilguer has not taken any notice. Yet even 15 


5 in this inſtance, limits ſhould be preſcribed. 


When all the heads of the bones in a large 

3 joint become rotten, the ligaments thickened, a / 
| ſpoiled, and the air gets admittance, a horrible 
0 ſcene of Pain, We and their attendants, ſoon x 


* . they have more frequenely ſepanared at ak epi- 
phyſes: however, it is not a clear point, but the whole bone 


coming away, its 1 might be. enten 185 A callus, b 
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puts us upon, removing the diſeaſed. parts. On 
the contrary, when the pain and fever are neither 
of them ſo violent, as to endanger the life of the 
patient, I apprehend moſt furgeons, though they . 
were convinced of the bones being foul, would 
wait and ſee whether an anchyloſis might. 0 0 hap- 


pen, as in young people, it is very well known, 


the diſeaſe has ſometimes terminated in this Nh 
manger. ; 


Again, a eee ſhould be made HRP RA al 5 
the, heads of the bones compoſing a joint, and 
part only being diſeaſed ; for in the latter inſtance, 
relief may, we ſee, probably be obtained, without 


taking off the limb. But the method is not by 
reſtoring the internal and medullary parts of the 
bone to its ſound ſtate, or by reuniting looſened 
epiphy ſes, but by taking all the rotten bone away, 
and by ſuffering nature to ſupply the place in the 
beſt manner ſhe can. Indeed, ſo ridiculous a ſup- 
poſition, as reſtoring by art the medullary parts 
of the bone to its ſound ſtate, or of reuniting 
looſened epiphyſes, I do not remember to have 
met with till very lately; and, I hope it is not 
meant, by advancing impoſſbiliries, to ſet rational 5 
attempts to preſerve limbs, in a ludicrous light. 
Wie have before taken notice of the practice of 
ſawing off the head of the humerus; and as the 
lower end of this bone ac the elbow, the lower end 
of the radius at the wriſt, and the lower end of 
both tibia and fibala, at the ancle, have been taken 
"away when carious, in accidents, why may we not 
n in che ſame manner, when they are be=- 


come 
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AM FU TAT TON. 51 
come carious by diſeaſe? When the upper end 
of the tibia and fibula are the only bones carious 

in the knee, we believe a cure will always be ae 
compliſhed by their coming away; becauſe we 
have invariably, in ſeveral inſtances, ſeen this hap- 
pen, where an abſceſs has formed and left a con- 
venient drain for matter, or where an opening has 
been made ſuitable for this purpoſe, and care taken 
not to irritate the part. For, of all other diſeaſes, 
theſe are moſt affected by whatever frets ; and a 
limb, which would never have been rendered in- 
_ curable by the diſeaſe, may ſoon be loſt by any 
Pe which irritates and inflames. Where- 
as, if the part is ſtrengthened, and rendered leſs 
irritable, the foul bone "wilt eee, make its 
0 1 out in time. j 
Prom experiment upon a diag ſubject „ „ 
not doubted, but the ſawing off the head of the s 
femoris at the hip · joint, might be performed uporrn 
aa living ſubject with great proſpect of ſucceſs ; „ | 
and would, no doub?, be preferable to the opera 
tion of taking off the thigh at this part T. Butt. 
either of them, 1 believe, is very ſeldom neceſ= 


+ There is an inſtance in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Mo! 466. „ | 
p. 270. of an abſceſs | in the articulation at the hip, of a girl e 
ſourteen years of age, which broke, and the ſurgeon after- 
wards dilating the opening made by nature, extradted the 
whole bead of the os femaris, By injecting tincture of myrrh, | e 
and uſing a bandage, ſhe was cured in ſit weeks, ſo that ſhe fe 1 
; could walk freely, though with balting. And if nature coulddd 
make ſo complete a cure, by forcing off the bead of the bone, 15 
5 1 ſhould not art, when neceſſary, imitate her? 
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by _ THOUGHTS. Lon! 
| A1 for though the upper part of the thigh 5 
bone be very foul, yet if we attend to ſtrengthen- 
ing, and leſſening the irritability of the circumja- 
cent parts, it will by degrees work its way out. 
But we have no inſtances, that 1 know of, which - 
 ſhew that the lower part of this bone at the knee, 
_ ſuppoſing it to be the only part carious from a 
ſcrophulous taint, could be removed in the ſame _ 


= 1 0 manner with advantage to the patient; and if the 
| ſymptoms from it endanger his life, I am Kn e 
| 


— 0, TE nr en re A ——— 3 —— r * * 20 
4 2 7 W " — . * . 2 * N — 


amputation will ſtill be the beſt remedy. 
e © Sixthly, If any part is attacked with a cancer, . 
J OF be ſo, it is der ow 1 lake OR 7 
l ö 7 ö 3 60 as”) Fol 5 1 | 
WE: This, Dr. Bilguer admita, is right, wow the 
ig He, diſorder i is recent; but if it is put off from time 
| to time, he ſays, it accelerates death, or the virus 
|  - falls upon another part, which is often true. Ne» 
VvVertheleſs, I do not think the ſucceſs from the 
ww. operation depends altogether upon the diſeaſe be- 
|! ing recent, or of long ſtanding, but upon its be- 
iing local; becauſe it not unfrequently returns, 
when the ſchirrhus is removed in its infancy. And 
1 yet a perfect cure is frequently accompliſhed, 
When it has gradually made its appearance for 'ſe- 
| vera] years, probably owing to its being ſo cir- 
bl. cumſtanced, as not to communicate its virus to 
'&;vL—  -- neighbouring parts. I take it to be a glandular 1X 
"diſeaſe ſui generis, and, like the ſcrophula, for in- 
ſtance, ſometimes affecting a gland or glands, in one 
part only, and ſometimes many in the body at the 
dame time. Sometimes a ſchirrhus is eney ſted, fo 
P 5 6NG 


bouring parts; at others, there is no obſtruction 


to its virus being diffuſed and abſorbed; and 


vpon theſe. differences the fate of the patient 1 
to depend. But unleſs it is local, the operation 


cannot take place with proſpect of fuccels z and 

perhaps the beft we can do under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, notwithſtanding what has been faid of 
| hemlock *, is to remember the caution of Celſus, 


that the diſeaſe be not irritated by imprudence, 


0 but that ſuch mild remedies be applied, as will 
ſooth, or, as we now ſay, leſſen the irritability of 
the part. Even the practice of keeping a ſchirrhus 


warm, by the application of hare-ſkin, and the 


like, manifeſtly increaſes, while C topical cold | 


1 * 1 think lt is W Hllowed, die belies * not 
ſucceſsful in the cure of cancers; and I have had a late in- 
ance in a woman out of Northamptonſhire, where, by irri- 

- ratmig, it manifeſtly increaſed a cancer in the breaſt, By her 
own account, ſhe took, in various ways, for almoſt a year to- 

_ gether, an incredible quantity of 'this remedy, and a hemlock 

Poultice was applied to, the affected part at the ſame time. 
Never was greater excoriation, and not only upon the breaſt, 
but even upon her fide, where the cataplaſm had lain, cancer- 


ous excreſcences aroſe, teſembling untipe mulbetries. If a te- 


medy ever did miſchief; it certainly did miſchief in this in- 


ſtance; and whoever examines properly a true ſchirrhus, or a 
cancer, after it is removed from che body, muſt give up their 


ſenſes, if they can be made to believe, that it ever cured either 
of thefe complaints. An induration, Indeed, which has been 
miſlaken for a ichirrhus, may have diſappeared under its uſe, 
and cos tinged it in practice: but this is a very different com- 
plaint, admits of cure by a variety of remedies, and is no rea 
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| 0 in general, keeps Bick the diſeaſe. An d 
thus ends my comment on a writer, who, I find, 


has been very little read in this country. Per- 


; haps the key I have given may raiſe a curioſity ; 
in ſome to look him over; and I will venture to - 


ſay, that a thinking mind will receive advantages 


from many things in his work which I have over- 


looked, Verne ny hs are e to the 81 in 
4 . i d 


RECAPITULATION. 
FROM the Wor of what has been fad, it 
ſeems to appear : . 


- Firſt, That in 8 which: We e to . 


PR bone, amputation, when neceſſary, ſhould not 
take place, till we can apply the ſaw betwixt the 


living and dead parts ; and that this mode of am- 


putating in this inſtance. ſhould, if poſſible, be 


preferred. 190 0 
Secondly, In compound icke of as long 


| bones of the extremities, we ſhould act on the 
ſide of probability. If there is a probability of 
the limb being ſaved, we ſhould attempt to ſave 
itz; but if there is no hope of a cure without am- 
| gat it ſhould take Place without loſs of 


time, 5 


AMPUTATION. 


offers, to the method of removing the limb at the 


injured part; and in all this we ſhould be directed 

by experience, without ſuffering ourſelves to be 
guided by conjectural reaſoning, or to be alarmed 
with the frightful appearance of a deſperate caſe. 


+ Thirdly, If compound fractures of the joints 


do not come within the predicament in p. 4, and 
the head or heads of the bone can be conveniently 
taken away, or if there is a large opening, ſo that 


no matter can lodge, or air be confined, a cure 
will often, or for the moſt part, happen. Where- 


as, if great ſuppuration in the membranes and ten 
dons, with foul bones, and a colliquative fever, 
follow, amputation of the limb will generally. be 


unavoidable, to preſerve life, 


Fourthly, If care has not been taken to pre- \ 

1 the patient's ſtrength, and the ſtrength of the 

limb, in compound fractures, from the beginning, 

| and after ſeveral weeks, he ſhould be in the ſtate 
mentioned at p. 26. we may be obliged to have 
recourſe to amputation, as a doubtful e is 


better than none. 
Fifthly, Daily experience, and the concurring 


99 ee of eminent men evince, that violent con- 
tuſions in the ſoft parts, with ſhattered bones, un- 
0 accompanied with a wound, may On be ny 


(ig without amputation. | | 


Sixthly, It is not neceſſary to amputate on account 

| of a wound, or a ſimple diviſion of the main trunk 1 
of an artery, carrying blood through a limb, ex- 
1 + i it be made above where the veſſel ſends off 


us collateral 


| 


* 
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time, giving preference, as often as opportunity 
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. and when tHinhapy 


e in the 
axilla, it ſhould, ſceming| y, take place, t. 
a mortification. The ſame may be ſaid in Wont 


aneuriſins, ariſing from injury done to the artery. 
But in old aneuriſins, or in wounds of the prinei- 
pal tronk of the arteries, where the collateral 


branches are at the ſame time fo obſtructed from 1 


the injury, that a circulation cannot be carried on, 
timely ampuration may prevent r e N and * 


PROT the life of the patient. 0 
Seventhly, In a caries 0 dis eyliadricat Me 15 


1 the limb may be preſerved, although the greateſt 


part of the bone be taken away. Even where the 


heads of the bones in a joint are foul, but unar- 
_ tended with pain, or fever, that may endanger the ; 
life of the patient, we may wait with patience in 
hopes of an anchyloſis taking place. And when 
only one fide of the joint is affected, we may moſt = 
frequently cure the patient without the loſs of the | 
limb, by removing the diſeaſed bone. 8 
On the contrary, if the exfoliation or a 1 
8 of the long bones cannot be procured; ater a cob li- 


quative fever remedied by dilatations, proper dreſſ- 
ings, and proper internal medicines; or where the 


heads of all the bones in a joint are become foul, 
tze ligaments, &c. thickened and ſpotted, and 85 
great pain, fever, and their attendants, invade the 
patient, a mputation muſt "_ 1 or "BY Punk 


BORN . 17 Fa) 
Eighchly, In local ſthirrbi ate wil be 5 


10 ſucceſif ul, but when glands are ſchirrhous in ſeve- 


1 POR of the voly at the ſame time, or when | 
the 


e 
- , 


AMPUTATION. 537 


the whole body is contaminated by the abſorption | 
of cancerous virus, from a local ſchirrhus, or can- 
cer, death only can be expected. Belides theſe, 


there are other diſeaſes, ſuch as different kinds of 


anomalous tumours, &c. which may ſo perfectly 
deſtroy the limb upon which they are ſeated, that 
nothing but the removal of it can do ſervice, But 


we again infiſt on what we firſt principally con- 


' tended for, that in private country practice, where 
the limb is properly treated, gangrenes, or a great 
diſcharge of matter in bad compound fractures, 
are ſeldom fatal; that amputation is very rarely 
neceſſary in theſe accidents. And we think thoſe 
muſt have been very unfortunate, whoſe expe· RN 
_ rience has led them to be e of a Tory Wy. 1 


1 A SHORT 


Mu neren 


T HE elfecls at the bathe in eee 18 1 
ſimply from inflammation and obſtruction, 


1 6 io induced me to ſuſpect its uſe, in the begin- 
ning of mortification thus brought on. Wherefore 
— IT joined nitre along with it in theſe inſtances; and 
in time, being well convinced that it did harm, 1 
laid jt aſide when ſuch caſes occurred, and had re- 
courſe to the antiphlogiſtic aſſiſtants; notwith= 
| ſtanding, I have ſtill an high opinion of the uſe of 
the bark, where the diſeaſe ariſes from a gangren- 5 
ous diſpoſition of the juices. 


It had frequently happened i in the 000 of my 


practice, that I had ſeen opium abate local Le. 
mation, and knowing the neceſſity of uſing a re- 
medy that would be ſpeedy in its effects on this 
_ eccalion, I joined it along with the other antiphlo- 

| 9 J. ae, and after conſiderable expe- 


nence, ol 
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rience, I am firmly perſuaded i it does good ſervice Fi 
in thoſe mortifications in which the bark, by 
increaſing the vigour. and action of the ſolids, 
manifeſtly does injury. However, before I ar- 
rived at that knowlege concerning this matter, 
which repeated experience only can give, I com- 
municated my obſervations to ſeveral of the 
faculty, with whom 1 had the pleaſure of con- 
8 and in a converſation on this ſub- 
| jet, Mr. Parrott, of Birmingham informed me, 
many years before any thing was made public 
about the uſe of opium in mortifications of the feet 
andi toes, that he had cured an old man of this 
„ by large doſes of this medicine, and that 
' it was now become his general practice in ſimilar 
" inſtances. And I know he was free in commu= — 
nicating this knowledge to all his acquaintance. 
Since this practiee has been more publicly known, 
1% have had more frequent opportunities of learn- 
: 5 ing its effects: and after giving an account of tbe 
method of treatment I have purſued, in mortifica- 
tions occaſioned by, or attended with high inflam- 
mation, I ſhall relate the obſervations I have made 
on the uſe of opium in the other inſtances in 
1 00 Which it has been found to do ſervice, | 
In mortifications ariſing merely from ene . 


mation and obſtruction, I have ſometimes bled, 


more frequently purged with neutral ſalts, without . 
bleeding; z; and on the intermediate days of purg- 


ing, I have given the common ſaline medicines 


uſed in febrile complaints; but to all theſe I have | a 
e 8988 of e In the firſt inſtance, that 
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the purges might remove inflammation and ob- 
ſtruction, without irritating the ſyſtem too much; 
and in the ſecond, that the degree of irritability 
and heat might be leſſened at the ſame time. But 
when the ſaline medicines were given every three 
or four hours, I gave only ſmall doſes of lauda- 
num, and thus, by degrees, introduced into the 
habit a ſufficient quantity for the purpoſe, without 
any ſort of inconvenience, When the inflarama» 
tion begins to abate, ſpirit of ſalt, being a cooling 
and powerful antiſeptic, ſupplies the place of neu- 

_ tral ſalts. Spirit of nitre, Juice of lemon, a little © 
ſugar, and a proper quantity of water, are uſed 
for common drink; and when the ſeparation 5 
the mortified parts begins to take e and not 5 

5 before, the bark is given. | 
__» To'the affected part, event el ca- 
taplaſms, which purge the ſkin (if I may fo call 
it) without irritating too much ®, ate applied. 
Theſe greatly aſſiſt in abating inflammation and 
its conſequences. The veſſs are ſtill unloaded, 
if neceſlary, by inciſions of proper length being 
made boldly down into the cellular membrane, 
Ker, but to the parts which are actually mortified, 
_ antiſeptics are applied, to correct the acrimony in 
them, and thereby to prevent, if poſſible, W 
ſpreading of the diſeaſe. And though it is im- 
al Fx o ay” what ſhare opium has in the we” eo 


* Ys | This n may be made of 4 INF" and milk volte, Gu. 0 
| bers ſalts, and vinegar of lead; for, by joining ſtimulants and 
© ſedatives together, we lefſen e and ore. "ws vel 5 
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yet I haye not oy doubt of irs doing good hooks, 
for the reaſons already given, and becauſe of the 
ſpeedy effects 1 have obſerved, where bark and 
1 the common methods have been found ineffectual. 
1 wiſh it could be ſaid, that the uſe of opium 
is as frequently followed with ſucceſs, in mortifi- _ 
_ cations of the feet and toes; but it is impoſſible, 
as the diſorder is often incurable, Beſides, though 
under proper regulations, believe it to be a moſt 
0 powerful remedy | in this diſeaſe, yet it will ſome- 
times increaſe it; nor is it always alone ſufficient | 
to accompliſh a cure, which may be accompliſhed | 
by the aſſiſtance of other remedies. Its being given 
in large doſes will frequently fruſtrate our inten- 
tions; and it may alſo be rendered uſcleſs by im- 
proper applications to the part. Y 
I do not remember ever ſeeing one inſtance of 4 
opium ſucceeding in the cure, or in the mitiga- 
tion of this complaint, where fomentations . 
turpentine digeſtives were uſed : and I do believe, 
we might preſcribe it to eternity without ſucceſs, be 
were no alterations to be made in theſe particulars ; 
| becauſe I am very certain, ſomentations, of what- 
ever kind they may be, increaſe putrefaction in 
ſores; and that in this mortification, when a red 
line has pointed out a diſpoſition in the diſeaſe to 
ſtop, a repetition of the fomentation has frequently 1 
| interrupted nature in her progreſs towards a cure, 
and aſſiſted in haſtening the patient to his grave, 
eſpecially when aided with thoſe dreſſings FO. 
invites a flux of bumours to the part. id 5 


Seemingly, 


5 
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j Seemingly, the uſe of opium in this inflance is. 
in leſſening the irritability of the affected part; 
becauſe pain js not capable of bringing on either 

inflammation, or ſphacelus. as pain itſelf evinces. 


And why ſhould not our ſedatives be applied im- ; | 


meediately to the affected part? Lenients, indeed, 

have been recommended, and I have not the leaſt 
0 doubt, but ſoaking the foot and ancle in warm 

milk, and applying a ſimple emollient poultice, 


IT method preferable to that commonly uſed ; 


and the patient will often derive much advantage 
from its eaſing pain. Nevertheleſs, remedies being 
mild and ſoft, and lying eaſy upon the part, are 
not ſufficient; they ſhould not only have a pro- 
perty of procuring eaſe, by taking off tenſion, but 
they ſhould have an innate property of leſſening 
tte irritability of the nerves ; and for this purpoſe 


verious ſedatives may be neceſſary, as preterna= 


tural ſenſation does not always give way to the. 
fame remedy, Opium, it is true, in general leſſens 
all kinds of preternatural irritability for a time, but 
the diſeaſe occaſioning this affection can often only 
be entirely removed by the native balſams, eſſen- 
mw oils, and the like, Pitch has a. powerful ſeda - 
ive quality, and an ointment of thin conſiſtence, 


made of this ingredient, a ſmall. quantity . 


and a large quantity of oil, will, for the moſt 
part, be found a remedy, perfectly capable of al 
laying, without inconvenience, that kind of irrita- 
bility which commonly prevails in this diſeaſe; 1 108 
and * W tincture of myrch, or the like, Till 
8 e along 
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1 with it, we have a good antiſeptic for the 
parts, where, on account of the ſphacelus, anti- 
ſeptic dreſſings are required, If a proper quan- 
tity of opium is added to the bread and milk 
poultice, which covers the whole, it will be found 
a better remedy than the ſimple poultice alone. In 
ſome caſes, an anodyne emollient cerate, made of 
diachylon, the powder of marſh-mallow leaves, or 
linſeed flour, a little wax, Bion. piichs and oil, 
ſhould be preferred. 
By this method of e DAY chere i is les ne- 
ceſſity for taking large doſes of opium, which 
very frequently bring on a drunken delirium, 
make the patient ſick, take away appetite to ' 
kind of food, and thus do miſchief inſtead of 


good, as is- evident from their no way ſtopping th: 


Progreſs of the diſeaſe, when they have theſe ef- 
fects. Whereas, ſmall doſes frequently repeated, 


wWocll gradually leſſen nervous irritability, without . 


theſe inconveniencies. And this I can aver, that 
I have repeatedly ſeen this kind of mortification 
recover under the uſe of anodyne topics, when we 
were obliged to leave off giving opium, becauſe it 
brought on a delirium, and took away the appe- 
tite, without produeing any good effect: and it 
map, I think, be laid down as a rule, that unleſs 
the patient can eat a mild, nouriſhing food, there 
will be but ſmall hopes of a cure. ' 
he particular kind of mortification.in the toes, 
Kc. i in which this treatment has been found ſuc- 


Ceeſsful, ſeems to be that which we ſhall hereafter 


15 you of, ens from an acrimony in the juices. an 'Þ 
r requires 
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requires other medicines beſides opium. 1 many 
years ſince read an author, I cannot now refer to, 
who adviſed mercury in the cure of mortifications 
in the feet and toes of old men, becauſe, he ſaid, 
they aroſe from the ſcurvy . And ſome years 
ſince, being foiled in an attempt to cure a morti- 
fication in the toes and foot of an old gentleman 
at Retford, I communicated this information to 


the late Dr. Booth, who had the immediate care 


of the patient; and I had the pleaſure of reading 
in a letter from him ſoon after, that he had re- 
courſe to a ſolution of ſublimate, and that though 
the diſeaſe had ſpread to the middle of the foot, 
yet it ſoon ſtopped, after he began to take this 
medicine; and we followed the practice, which 
has been long well eſtabliſhed, of ſuffering the 
dlaead parts, without ſcarifying, to drop off of _ 
| their own accord, with perfect ſucceſs. Since =—_ 
© a perſon under my care, in a ſimilar inſtance, re. 
covered, while the ſedatives mentioned were ap- 


plied, and an electary taken, compoſed of bark, 


gum guaiacum, and cinnabar of antimony, after 
opium by the mouth had been fairly tried, without 

any good effect. But though we were obliged to 
lay it aſide, on account of its diſagreeing with the 


patient, yet ſmall doſes, in the manner deſcribed, f | 


my be W to alteratives with eee, 


— The word an kids been applied ton variety of al. 


x. qa, which have no affinity to each other ; and 1 only un- 


1 55 derſtand it in this inſtance, as a Ang Lind of en. i 5 
. N mercery will nel. | 
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Nevertheleſs, though we approve much of ſe- 
nr in the diſeaſes we have deſcribed, yet there ; 
is a mortification in the feet and toes of old peo- 
ple, in which they appear to me to do injury. A 
month after a froſt and ſnow, in January 1796, 
an active farmer, eighty years of age, was ſeized 
with a black ſpot upon the end of his great toe: 
| preſently the Kay began to ſeparate, and a r 
celus, in ſome time, extended itſelf to the foot; 
and neighbouring toes, till they were all deſtroyed. 
During the progreſs of the diſeaſe, the faireſt trial 
Was given to opium. At firſt be took a grain 
twice a day, preſently double this quantity, then 


the ſame doſe every four hours, and afterwards 


oftener, for a month; but the diforder daily 10 
gained ground under mild applications, and his 
health became ſo greatly injured, that we ſuffered 


bim to return home, leaving off all kinds of me- 


dicines, and we had very little hope of his reco- 


4 | Nevertheleſs, we ordered him to drink 


wine, to live upon a generous diet; and to the 


3, \ foot, a mild digeſtive, and the ſtale beer po vitice, 


were daily applied; but he gave preference to 


their own malt liquor, and lived in common with 

the family: and thus he went on for a month at 

| leaſt, without any conſiderable alteration z but in 
tte end, his health amended, the mortification 

_ Ropped, above half his foot dropped off, and he 
is now in good health, In this caſe, then, which 
- comes within the deſcription given of the morti- 


\_ fication of the toes and feet; I am perſuaded 
opium did harm; and if we reflect upon the mat» 
e k SL ter, 
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ter, will it not ſeem probable that it muſt always . 7 5 
do harm, where nervous influence is leſs powerful 
than it ought to he? la a man of eighty, not. 


withſtanding he was very active at that time of 


life, the vis vitæ muſt of coyrſe be weakened. 
The cold, as he told me, bad a powerful effet 
upon both feet, and perhaps, by deſtroying the 
remains of nervous energy in one of them, the 
mortification was brought on, and afterwards in 
ſome degree ſpread, by the aſſiſtance of opium; 
| becauſe it ſtopped when the opium was laid aſides. 
and a little vigour given to the habit, To pre- 
5 5 vent, therefore, an indiſcriminate uſe of this me- 
\. _.. dicine, in all mortifications of the parts we have 
been ſpeak ing of, we will more clearly, as far as 
our preſent experience enables us, diſtinguiſh +.” 
aeaſes in which fedatives may do fervice, ang choſe 
in which they ſhould not be employed. n 
5 =. eaſy to conceive, that in people ET. 1 
1 9 0 in a Ife who: have not been very temperate in cat», | 
ing or drinking, or in both, the juices may have 
7 acquired acrimony; and accordingly the diſeaſe 
_ in! queſtion ſeems ſometimes to ariſe from this 
cauſe, accompanied with an extreme degree of ii - 
tability of the part, which may perhaps be owing. 
4.70 the conſtant i irrication which ſuch a. ſtate of the 
* Juices, when they once ſtagnate, muſt. occaſion: 
and in which ſtate, opium and the alceratives men- 
; tioned, feem to be proper. i” 
It begins with a black or blue ſpot, e , 
1 OO the toes; the cuticle ſeparates, a lividneſs 
ö N underneath, the a gradually extends 
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n itſelf to the foot, and the ulcer which follows has 
ſometimes different appearances, in different parts, N 
at the ſame time. In one part, perhaps, there is 
2 perfect ſphacelus; in another, new fleſh appears; 
r and in a third, the lips of the fore are tucked in, 
and ſeem to be conſtantly eaten away by a corro- 
| five ichor, Pain, more or leſs, is a conſtant at- 
_ tendant inflammation, and a ſwelling of the 
parts, is not uncommon ; a moſt certain criterion _ 


is the ſenſibility of the parts of the uſcer which 


are alive, and the pulſe is quickened j in proportion 
to the degree of inflammation which preyails, 
On the contrary, when the mortification ariſes 
fie: from: the vis vite, ar nervous energy, being de- 
fſtroped, a perfect ſphacelus keeps ſpreading for- 
ward; the parts die apparently without corroſion, 
and there are no ſigns of an acute ſenſation when 
they are touched ; all which ſeem to evinee, that 
| ſedatives in this inſtanee cannot afford relief. In 
| ſhort, whore ver irritation has a ſhare in increaſing 
gangrene; they will be uſeful. When death, in a 
particular part, is the conſequence of a deficiency 5 
in the nervous energy, warm and invigorating re- 


medſdies are preferable : but when a mortification in 


the extremities, as often happens, comes on; where 


nature is worn out, and 1 W of aſliſting u us, 
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